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Germany Profits at Last 


UE to gradually improving condi- 

1) tions, and especially to the Ger- 

man acceptance of the Dawes 

Plan, a financial revival has begun in 

Germany for which investors have been 
waiting a decade. 

There is an echo of this revival in 
Amcrica. Despite the influence of ex- 
pected new issues, the German Imperial 
Government 5 per cent War Loan Bonds 
have risen in this market, so it is re- 
ported, from $5 per million-mark de- 
nomination—the low-water mark a year 
ago—to no less than $1,600 a million 
bid, and the Prussian 3% per cent pre- 
war consols from $400 a million (three 
months ago) to no less than $4,000 a 
million. As to municipal securities, we 
find that Berlin 4 per cent pre-war 
bonds, for instance, have risen from $500 
a million marks in November, 1923, to 
no less than $11,500 per million marks 
now. Prime contributory causes for the 
activity in certain German securities was 
the recent tardy decision of the German 
Supreme Court that they could not be 
paid off in depreciated marks and the 
subsequent legislation revaluing them. 

Specially heavy transactions, it ap- 
pears, are in German municipal securi- 
ties because of the peculiar asset: value 
behind them. Many cities in Germany, 
as in the rest of Europe, own their mu- 
nicipal utilities; they have large forest 
reserves and, in the case of seaport 
towns, piers and warehouses are munici- 
pally owned. 

The buyers of German securities in 
America are, as a rule, people with Ger- 
man names and their transactions are in 
terms of dollars, not marks. In Germany 
such transactions are no longer in the old 
paper marks, but securities are quoted in 
percentages of the rentenmark, which has 
the value of the old mark—that is to say, 
slightly under a quarter of a dollar. 


The Spanish Uncertainty 


“Miomecce will be to Alfonso XIII 

what Sedan was to Napoleon 
III,” writes Miguel de Unamuno, the 
Spanish scholar and thinker, who re- 
cently escaped from the exile to which he 


was sent by the Spanish Dictator, Primo 
de Rivera. The basis for this statement 
is that the Moroccan campaign has dis- 
credited Rivera, both as soldier and 
statesman, and that the King is discred- 
ited along with the Dictator. 

Certainly the military situation in 
Morocco is again to the fore. Many 
friends of Spain are wishing that she did 
not possess her ten thousand square 
miles in Morocco and could save the lives 
and money spent there for service in the 
Peninsula. 

In Morocco there are three Spanish 
military air commands—namely, at Me- 
lilla, Ceuta, and Larache, on the Medi- 
terranean coast. In addition, native 
battalions of infantry and cavalry have 
been raised and a mixed company (horse 
and foot) performs the duties of a mili- 
tary police. For some years there have 
been over sixty thousand Spanish sol- 
diers in Africa, this force being necessary 
to resist the periodic attacks by native 
tribesmen. 

For centuries the tribesmen have re- 
sisted the presence of Spaniards on 
Moroccan soil. The Spaniards have en- 
deavored to get them to submit through 
political action, as have the French, but 
it has been difficult to manage unruly 
Moroccans by any other means than 
force. During the past few days insur- 
gents have attacked more or less isolated 
positions, and it has been necessary to 
reinforce the Spanish troops without 
weakening the strength of those already 
in the country. The situation is critical 
and quite spoils the good effect of the 
recent withdrawal of several thousand 
men from Morocco and the consequent 
curtailment of expenses which the Dicta- 
tor brought about. 

The worst feature of the situation is 
the enmity of certain political generals, 
and also of office-holders at home retired 
by the Dictator. This may have accom- 
plished more than has his actual reversal 
in Morocco. 

However unpleasantly this reversal 
may affect Rivera’s own fortunes, it 
would hardly seem that it should involve 
the monarch himself. The King’s popu- 
larity has been somewhat similar to that 


of the Italian King, who reigns in a 
country likewise under the rule of a 
practical dictator. 

While Primo de Rivera has not yet 
reached Mussolini’s success in revivifying 
the state, he certainly has made a nota- 
ble beginning. This is specially seen in 
the new local autonomy and the removal 
of political parasites. 


The Future of the Sudan 


6 lew trouble which recently sprang up 

in the Sudan and was followed by 
the despatch of British warships, troops, 
and airplanes to that vicinity was not an 
outbreak of native tribes such as re- 
quired Great Britain in the past to wage 
a small but fierce war to bring the region 
about Khartum into order; it was 
rather an expression of discontent and 
protest among Egyptian officials and 
politicians caused by England’s refusal to 
place the Sudan under the now nominally 
independent Egyptian rule of King Fuad. 
English papers say that the Egyptian 
Premier, Zagloul Pasha, urges British 
evacuation of the Sudan. Apart from 
verbal protests, there have been a few 
demonstrations and rebellious acts by 
some of the Egyptian railway troops at 
Atbara. 

England has no intention whatever of 
giving up the control of the Sudan. 
When this agitation broke into acts of 
violence, the Prime Minister, Mr. Mac- 
Donald, made an explicit declaration to 
that effect. This seems to observers at a 
distance a little late in the day, for Eng- 
land’s intention certainly should have 
been expressed at the time of the forma- 
tion of the Egyptian Government. On 
the other hand, if it were expressed then 
(and we have no definite evidence one 
way or the other), there is very little ex- 
cuse for the opposition now raised. 

Since the warfare that followed the 
death of General Gordon and the conflict 
with the Mahdi the Sudan has been 
governed by a British military officer 
appointed with the approval of the 
Egyptian Government. Practically this 
enormous territory of. about a million 
square miles has been controlled by 
British military power and is so con- 
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trolled to-day. The British view is that 
the country is obviously unfitted for self- 
government, and that it will not remain 
in a safe and peaceful condition unless 
the present rule is continued. General 
Allenby, the British High Commissioner 
in Egypt, has been called into conference 
by the Labor Ministry, and a definite 
and positive statement on this subject 
will doubtless soon be issued. 


A University-Labor Alliance 


Wee other day, so a correspondent of 
The Outlook, Mr. H. W. Horwill, 
writes, Charles P. Trevelyan, a grand- 
nephew of Macaulay, who is to-day the 
English Minister of Education, was at- 
tending the annual Eton and Harrow 
cricket match at Lord’s. Fifty years 
ago, he reflected, that great company of 
top hats and blue favors was a gathering 
of the rulers of England or of the in- 
spirers of the rulers of England. This 
year they were watching the game un- 
der the shadow of a Labor Cabinet. To- 
day, for the first time in a hundred 
years, the Cabinet contained not a sin- 
gle Etonian. But it included two Secre- 
taries of State who had been miners and 
eight other members who had begun life 
working with their hands. “That,” com- 
mented the Minister of Education, “is a 
very great change; it is the beginning of 
a new world.” 

The occasion on which Mr. Trevelyan 
divulged the reflections which then 
passed through his mind was the annual 
Conference of the Workers’ Educational 
Association which this year is celebrating 
its coming of age. The success of this 
organization is itself one of the most 
notable examples of the breaking down 
of traditional barriers. Twenty-one 
years ago the universities and the trade 
unions were equally suspicious of one 
another. To-day Great Britain is covered 
with a network of local organizations, 
affiliated with the central Workers’ Edu- 
cational Association, in which represent- 
atives of the universities and of the trade 
unions are co-operating in providing for 
the adult workers of both sexes oppor- 
tunities of mental cultivation. This 
movement is no highbrow attempt to 
dole out to the working classes, as from 
some social pedestal, such modicum of 
instruction as their betters may happen 
to think good for them. The impulse 
toward the formation of the Workers’ 
Educational Association _ twenty-one 
years ago came from the workers them- 
selves, and the policies and administra- 
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tion of the association have been demo- 
cratic from the outset. 

In the tutorial classes of the Workers’ 
Educational Association groups of work- 
ing men and women gather regularly for 
study under the guidance of university 
men of high academic qualifications. It 
is significant that the instruction most 
eagerly sought is not of a vocational or 
technical type. The classes most in 
favor deal with such subjects as eco- 
nomics, history, literature, psychology, 
and philosophy. Among the students 
attending them are miners, engineers, 
textile workers, masons and bricklayers, 
railwaymen, clerks, and telegraphists, as 
well as housewives. Their object in 
taking the courses—which involve not 
merely the listening to lectures but seri- 
ous private study at home and the fre- 
quent writing of essays on the topics dis- 
cussed in class—is not primarily to 
attain higher skill in their own occupa- 
tion and thus secure a larger wage, but 
to refresh their minds and broaden their 
lives by some comprehension of the great 
world of thought and action outside their 
own narrow sphere. 


The War on Rum Row 


Oz wonders whether President Cool- 

idge’s reference to prohibition en- 
forcement in his address of acceptance— 
“I intend to do my duty as best I can”— 
has anything to do with the announce- 
ment that real warfare against liquor 
smugglers apparently is about to begin. 
If an Irish bull may be permitted in a 
matter mostly Scotch, the waters off New 
York will be the battleground. Fighting 
comparatively casual will be done along 
all our coasts, but the war will be won or 
lost within a hundred miles of New York 
Harbor. Out beyond Staten Island 
stretches “Rum Row,” the unlovely fleet 
of battered, nondescript ships whence 
small boats run the illicit liquors ashore, 
not for the metropolis only, but for nu- 
merous cities far inland. 

The launching of the offensive is an- 
nounced for the first of September. The 
United States Coast Guard will consti- 
tute the fighting force, and it will be 
thoroughly equipped for the work. Cur- 
rent reports vary as to just what the 
fighting equipment will be, but the legis- 
lative authority for the effort, secured at 
the last session of Congress on the sug- 
gestion of the President, is quite definite. 
An appropriation of $13,853,989 was 
made for procuring by transfer from the 
Navy Department twenty torpedo-boat 


destroyers and two mine sweepers, for 
building or purchasing 323 motor boats, 
reopening nineteen life-saving stations, 
organizing twenty-four section bases for 
supervising activities of vessels, the es- 
tablishment of three receiving stations 
for training recruits, and for paying the 
salaries of 75 commissioned officers, 261 
warrant officers, and 2,245 enlisted men. 
The vessels have been made ready and 
the men trained for the work earlier 
even than was expected, and Coast 
Guard officials are confident in the pre- 
diction that liquor smuggling will be 
almost completely eliminated within the 
next few months. 

Motor boats, it is announced, will be 
assigned to watch every ship in “Rum 
Row” and every suspicious craft along 
the coast will be picketed. Whenever a 
rum runner approaches one of the vessels 
for a load, he will be followed back to 
the twelve-mile limit and, when that line 
is crossed, will be attacked “‘under tactics 
of actual warfare.” 

In an important sense, this will be the 
test of whether or not the United States 
can enforce its laws in the waters along 
its coasts. Many persons have long de- 
clared that liquor smuggling can never be 
stopped. It is certainly a fact that there 
is constant violation of law in the carry- 
ing by small boats of liquor from ship to 
shore. It seems extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, to check the impudently ille- 
gal traffic except by some such concerted 
action on a large scale as is suggested. 
It is-not a dignified or endurable thing 
for any government to be flouted and 
defied by lawbreakers. 


Friends in Arms 
tere Japanese Military Mission, 
headed by Lieutenant-General 
Wada, now in the United States, has 
already visited practically all of the large 
and several of the smaller nations of 
Europe. The purpose of the Mission is 
frankly stated to be that of contact with 
military men who had active part in the 
World War. Japan, while aligned with 
the Allies against Germany, did not ac- 
tually participate in that war in a mili- 
tary sense. Therefore, it is said, Japan 
did not learn from that war what other 
nations did, and, if it is to play its part 
in the benefit that ought to come to 
the world by reason of those lessons, 
must learn them at second-hand from 
Europeans and Americans who partici- 


pated. 
It is pointed out that Japan’s need for 
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- This falls out better than I could devise 


(Midsummer Night’s Dream, Act III, Scene 2) 

















Gale in the Los Angeles Times 
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The bottom seems to fall out of all of ’em! 


From John H. Kelman, Los Angeles, California 


Reid in the Daily Kennebec Journal 
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Copyright, 1924, by the Bell Syndicate, Inc. 
Giving ’em all a ride 


From Olive A. Gould, Albion, Maine 





Orr in the Chicago Daily Tribune 
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Copyright, 1924, by the Chicago Tribune 
Finding it hard to harmonize with the farmer 


From Alice C. Hatfield, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Storm in the Traverse City (Michigan) Record-Eagle 









LAST SUMMER 
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Trust them not, O gentle Maiden ! 


From Grace Sellers, Chardon, Ohio 


























(C) Harris & Ewing 


Members of the Japanese Military Mission now in the United States in the White 
House gardens, following their introduction to President Coolidge by the Chargé 


d’Affaires of the Japanese Embassy, Isaburo Yoshida. 


Mr. Yoshida, front row, in 


civilian clothes ; next to him, in the center, General Kamyi Wada, head of the Mission 


an army is for very real but narrowly 
limited purposes. No Japanese army, it 
is asserted, could ever be used against 
America or against any nation of Europe 
with the single exception of Russia. 
Possible developments in that country 


might require the use of a Japanese. 


army. Aside from that, the uses to 
which Japan can put an army are said 
to be police duty along the Manchurian 
Raflway, in Korea, and in Formosa. 

It is said also that Japan, being a 
member of the League of Nations and a 
party to the Four-Power Treaty, has ex- 
perienced a letting down not alone of its 
military establishment but of its military 
spirit. The standing army now is com- 
posed of less than 200,000 men, and a 
further reduction is about to be made to 
around 175,000 men. Particularly since 
the earthquake, there is said to be con- 
stant pressure for reducing the military 
establishment to the lowest possible 
point. That this small establishment 
may have the benefit of so much as can 
be absorbed of what the world learned 
from the Great War, eight of its officers 
are going over the world. 

Then, too, it is said that Japan is not 
an originator in matters of armament. 
Many of the essentials of an army, nota- 
bly airplanes, cannot be manufactured in 
Japan by Japanese. Japan, it is admit- 


ted, must always depend upon other 
nations for much that it has to use in 
maintaining any sort of army. It is one 
of the purposes of the Mission to main- 
tain contacts in line with those needs. 





The Mission will spend about six 
weeks in the United States. Washingion 
and West Point already have been vis- 
ited. Our own Army, as host to the 
generals of Japan, is manifesting not 
only hospitality but a spirit of co-opera- 
tion with which the visitors are greatly 
pleased. 


Uncle Sam—Advertiser 


HE Government of the United States 

possesses a most valuable channel 
of advertising which is not open to the 
ordinary advertiser. On one of your 
latest letters you probably noticed that 
the stamp was canceled with a die which 
bore the picture of an airplane and the 
words: ‘“Air-Mail Saves Time.” The 
regularity of transit and the prompt suc- 
cess of the transcontinental Air Mail 
Service has convinced the postal author- 
ities that it should become a permanent 
and a growing means of mail transporta- 
tion. In order, therefore, to encourage 
the service and to bring it to the daily 
attention of the people of the United 
States, the postman brings to the door 
a message about it from Uncle Sam 
stamped on the envelope which contains 
your letter. 

Millions of letters went out during the 
spring and early summer bearing the 
legend, “Let’s Go! Citizens’ Military 
Training Camps.” Earlier stamps had 
said: “Christmas Seals Stamp Out Tu- 
berculosis,” and so on. This method of 
advertising had been used to some slight 
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extent before the war; but it was the 
world conflict which gave the great 
impetus, both in the United States and 
other countries, to the letter-legend 
method of getting a message—‘Save 
Food,” or whatever it happened to be— 
to the people of the Nation. One Cana- 
dian stamp during the war read: ‘“Pro- 
tect the Birds and Help the Crops,” a 
helpful slogan for use any time. 

After the war so great became the 
demand on the Post Office Department 
for the use of such stamps to advertise 
local events, such as fairs and so forth, 
in various parts of the country, that it 
became necessary to limit the use of this 
canceling device strictly to Govern- 
mental and National affairs and to the 
more important State expositions. In 
several instances there was criticism of 
the Department for permission which 
was granted to local postmasters to use 
legends which were propaganda for an 
apparently worthy cause but to which 
there was opposition by certain societies 
or associations. One Texas Congress- 
man, desirous of making a big hit in his 
home district, visited the Post Office De- 
partment with a request that the post 
offices in his State for a certain period 
cancel their mail with a stamp which 
would announce that it was about time 
for the great “turkey trot” in the Lone 
Star State. 

The great value of this form of ad- 
vertising is in the aid it will be in facili- 
tating and improving the general mail 
service of the country. The warning 
on envelopes, “Address Your Mail to 
Street and Number” or “Register or In- 
sure Valuable Mail,” is serving as a 
great help to the postal authorities in 
avoiding delays and losses of important 
or valuable mail, and in otherwise bet- 
tering the service. Recent letters from 
Spain bear the canceling legend, “La 
Claridad en la Direccién de los Envios 
facilita el Rapido Reparto” (Clearness 
in the direction of letters facilitates 
rapid delivery). 

This is a field of advertising in ‘vhich 
Uncle Sam has a monopoly; it is a 
valuable monopoly, and it is being used 
in a wise and practical manner to assist, 
not only the Government business, but 
the general business of the country. 


The World Fliers Again Delayed 


HE difficulties and dangers attendant 

on that part of the world flight be- 
tween Iceland and Greenland have 
proved serious, but our air officers both 
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International 


The supply steamer Gertrud Rask, carrying supplies for the United States world fliers, 
caught in the ice. The vessel finally escaped and fulfilled her mission 


in Iceland and in Washington express 
confidence that the delay does not mean 
defeat. 

The extreme difficulty, under present 
ice conditions, of landing after the flight 
from Reykjavik in Iceland on the eastern 
Greenland coast opposite seemed to in- 
crease rather than to diminish in the 
week ending August 19. The result was 
a decision to direct the flight to the 
southern extremity of Greenland, and the 
point chosen was at Fredericksdal, which 
is but a short way from Cape Farewell. 
This meant a flight of over 800 miles 
across the icy North Atlantic with no 
possibility of a stop except in the ocean, 
and with this in view it was even planned 
to attempt to make a stop on the water 
if emergency demanded and to refuel or 
repair from one of our patrol war-vessels. 

An attempt to carry out the plan was 
made on August 18, but it failed because 
the planes of both Lieutenant Lowell H. 
Smith and Lieutenant Erik Nelson were 
injured when they tried to leave the 
water. The cause was the too heavy 
loading which followed the natural at- 
tempt to carry as much fuel as possible. 
The planes do not seem to have been in- 


jured beyond the power of the airmen’s - 


mechanics to repair on the spot, but some 
delay was made inevitable. 

The picture printed of the Gertrud 
Rask, the aviators’ supply ship, in the 
ice, printed in connection with this ac- 
count, gives a vivid idea of the perils of 
Arctic flight. 


An Italian Flier in Iceland 


Wr our American world flight 

aviators have been held back in 
Iceland because of ice and fog conditions 
they have been overtaken by an Italian, 


Lieutenant Locatelli. His intention and 
ambition are not to circle the globe, 
which of course would now be practically 
impossible, but his general route from 
Italy to Iceland has been much the same 
as that of the Americans. He left Ma- 
rina di Pisa, a bathing resort not far 
from Pisa, where the Arno reaches the 
sea, on July 25, and reached Reykjavik 
on August 17, bearing a letter to Lieu- 
tenant Lowell Smith from the American 
Air Attaché in Rome. 

Locatelli used one of the planes that 
had been constructed for Amundsen’s 
proposed transpolar flight, of which Lo- 
catelli was to have been a member. The 
project failed for lack of funds, but it is 
now understood that the Italian Govern- 
ment will finance the plan next summer, 
and Locatelli’s flight to Iceland and 
thence to Quebec, and probably New 
York, is described as a sort of prospect- 
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ing tour in the Arctic regions for next 
year’s undertaking. 

A correspondent of The Outlook in 
Italy saw the start of this flight, and 
writes to us of Lieutenant Locatelli that 
“he, who has been through all sorts of 
adventures, a most intrepid soldier and a 
gold medalist, and who accomplished the 
flight over the Andes not long ago, was 
not willing to abandon the idea entirely. 
Sufficient funds being raised, he has just 
departed on a northern flight, taking 
with him the crew originally intended for 
the great expedition. He is also a re- 
cently elected Deputy, and will take up 
his duties on his return.” 

The route taken by the Italian, as an- 
nounced before his departure, was to the 
mouth of the Rhone, Lausanne, the Lake 
of Geneva, down the Rhine to Rotter- 
dam, across to London, then to Hull, to 
the Orkney and Faroe Islands, over to 
Iceland, to several points in Greenland, 
to Canada through Labrador and up the 
St. Lawrence to Quebec, and thus on to 
New York. 


Again the Superpower Plan 
NUMBER Of months ago announce- 


A ment was made that a definite plan 
had been worked out whereby the whole 
area of the country was to be netted by 
a great superpower system. This plan 
had in view the unification of the Nation 
as a whole, and its full realization was 
not expected for many years—several 
decades, in fact. Mainly its purpose was 
to set up a definite goal toward which 
the electrification of the Nation might 
evolve, instead of evolving without single- 
minded guidance towards ultimate con- 
fusion. 

More recently the detailed plan of a 

















Lieutenant Locatelli by the side of his hydroplane at Marina di Pisa 
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somewhat local part or unit of that Na- 
tional net, the interlinking of cities in 
the neighborhood of Ohio and western 
Pennsylvania, was announced. Now 
comes close on its heels the most impor- 
tant part of the whole great scheme, the 
publication of recommendations for the 
construction and development of a net- 
work of steam and electric power plants 
in the most thickly settled and industrial- 
ized part of the country, the Northeast. 
Great sources of power already exist- 
ing, as well as many which are later to 
be constructed in New England, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Maryland, are 
under this plan to be linked together in 
a net by means of long-distance trans- 
mission wires for the purposes of pooling 
their power in order to absorb large and 
sudden demands for energy or to bridge 
over the temporary breakdown of some 
one unit; also to generate power where it 
may be generated most cheaply and send 
it throughout the whole area instead of 
to a number of local districts, as at pres- 
ent. 


A Saving of 50,000,000 
Tons of Coal per Year 
NLY one-fourth of the power in this 
great industrial area will be gen- 
erated by water, while the remainder 
must be taken from coal. Not enough 
water power is available in the district, 
but the plan involves a far better plan 
than that at present in use in the gen- 
eration of power from coal—that is, the 
burning of the coal near the mines. 

At present we are transporting our 
power (coal) by rail to the great centers 
of industry by the expenditure of other 
coal in locomotives, and about one-third 
of the total is thus being wasted, not to 
mention the lost human effort required 
to effect the transportation. Of course 
electricity cannot be sent through wires 
without loss on the way, but these losses 
are not by any means equal to the ab- 
surdly great one just mentioned. 

The transmission of power over great 
distances is a problem which might be 
characterized as a “relative” problem in 
the sense that the distances over which 
it has been feasible in the past and will 
be in the future depend on the evolving 
state of the electrical engineering art. 
Specifically, it depends on learning to 
build reliable equipment capable of with- 
standing higher and higher electrical 
pressures—that is, voltages. The higher 
the voltage used, the greater the dis- 


tance. The present limit is a line over 
300 miles long in California, employing 
220,000 volts; when double this voltage 
may safely be used, the distance may 
also be doubled, thus bringing mountain 
power to far-distant cities. 

The anticipated saving from the super- 
power plan in the Northeastern States, 
a district in which sixty per cent of the 























United 
Helen Wills with the cup which she won as 
National Women’s Singles Champion in 
defeating Mrs. Mallory at Forest Hills 


power of the Nation is already being 
used, is fifty million tons of coal per 
year. 


Where There’s a Wills 
There’s a Way 


5 line happiness that comes from a well- 

earned victory, quite manifest in 
the picture which we print of Miss Helen 
Wills, shows that the imperturbability 
with which she fought her way through 
the National Women’s Tennis Cham- 
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a part of her tennis style 
rather than a permanent characteristic. 
This young girl from California fights 
her tennis battles behind an unemotional 
mask which would do credit to an In- 
dian. Not by the flicker of an eyelash 
does she betray the direction of her 
strokes nor the strategy of her game. In 
Miss Wills the United States is develop- 
ing a champion who seems to have only 
begun her career, although she now holds 
for the second time the American crown. 

When she first appeared in the East, 
Mrs. Mallory defeated her in the finals 
of the National Championship. She 
came back again last year with a game 
strikingly improved in variety and power 
and defeated Mrs. Mallory in straight 
sets. This year she has repeated her vic- 
tory of a year ago to the tune of 6-1, 
6-3. And with Mrs. Hazel Hotchkiss 
Wightman as her team-mate she cap- 
tured the National Doubles Champion- 
ship as well. Miss Wills will make a 
popular champion, not only because of 
her youth, but because of her courage 
and high sportsmanship. 


pionship is 


Madison Square Garden 


(}» New Yorkers, and even some 

comparatively young New Yorkers, 
will receive a shock as they walk up 
Madison Avenue from Madison Square, 
in noticing that the colonnade in front 
of the Madison Square Garden in New 
York City is being demolished. The en- 
tire structure ultimately is to follow suit 
and be taken down. 

On the block bounded by Madison 
Avenue, Fourth Avenue, Twenty-sixth 
and Twenty-seventh Streets, now occu- 
pied by the doomed building, the New 
York Life Insurance Company, owner of 
the property, proposes to erect a magnifi- 
cent and lofty structure, which will 
doubtless be one of the great architec- 
tural adornments of the metropolis, as 
the low-lying Madison Square Garden 
has long been. That structure was the 
work of the eminent firm, McKim, Mead 
& White, and has been one of the most 
satisfying products of their genius. It 
has been especially distinguished by a 
tall tower, a copy of the famous Giralda 


* at Seville, and on this pinnacle has 


perched airily the well-known Diana by 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens. The whole 
edifice, tower, and statue have become so 
associated with the Madison Square sec- 
tion of New York that, even were every- 
thing to be transported bodily to some 
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Demolishing Madison Square Garden, New York City. The beginning of the end 
of this famous structure 


other block in the city, there would be a 
sense of strangeness in the mind of any 
New Yorker passing through the Square 
and looking toward the northeast corner. 
To know that the beautiful architectural 
feature distinguishing that corner will 
soon be gone forever is a just cause for 
melancholy. 

Those accustomed to the sight of pic- 
turesque ruins in certain European cities, 
however, should not miss seeing the effect 
of the demolition already made. 


President Coolidge as a 
Candidate 


N concluding his speech of accept- 
I ance on August 14, when officially 
notified of his nomination to the 
Coolidge used 


Presidency, President 


these words: 


It is well for the country to have 
liberality in thought and progress in 
action, but its greatest asset is com- 
mon sense. 


And again: 

The people know the difference be- 
tween pretense and reality. They 
want to be told the truth. They want 
to be trusted. They want a chance to 
work out their own material and spirit- 
ual salvation. The people want a gov- 
ernment of common sense. 


Mr. Coolidge has, we believe, rightly 
interpreted the mind of the country. The 
present political campaign is not, as it 


has in some quarters been represented to 
be, a struggle between progressives and 
reactionaries. There is in this country 
no reactionary party. There is no party 
that would be entitled to sit with any of 
the European parties of the Right. There 
are reactionary elements in every Ameri- 
can party, but all organized parties in 
the United States may lay claim with 
some justice to the term “progressive.” 

No one can read Mr. Coolidge’s speech 
without recognizing that he not only be- 
lieves in progress, but believes that there 
are certain definite paths along which 
progress can best be made. 

More than that, Mr. Coolidge is demo- 
cratic in his conception of progress. He 
believes that the people can be trusted 
to make their own decisions, to control 
their own lives, and to carve out their 
own destiny. He believes that the peo- 
ple do not want the Government to do 
for them what they can do for them- 
selves. He makes no pretense of offering 
to various groups of people the services 
of the Government as a substitute for 
their own efforts. His faith in the ca- 
pacity of the people to work for them- 
selves better than any government can 
work for them is implicit throughout his 
address. Because he respects the people, 
he employs none of the arts of the dema- 
gogue. At the same time he recognizes 
that there are certain acts which the 
Government, as representing the public, 
must do in performing its function of 
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protecting and advancing the general 
welfare. His test in determining what 
the Government should do is not whether 
it accords with some theory of his own, 
but whether it has worked or will work. 
From the politician’s point of view, 
Mr. Coolidge labors in this campaign un- 
der a serious disadvantage. He is heir 
of another man’s record and associates, 
and is subject to the attacks of the Op- 
position. He is in a defensive, not an 
offensive, position. From the point of 
view of the ordinary intelligent citizen, 
on the other hand, Mr. Coolidge has a 
corresponding advantage. He does not 
need to depend upon promises, for he is 
in a position to point to performance. 
Perhaps the most characteristic part 
ofehis speech is that which deals with 
taxation. Two passages from this por- 
tion of the speech may be quoted to indi- 
cate the definite and specific way in 
which he approaches all questions: 

I want the people of America to be 
able to work less for the Government 
and more for themselves. I want them 
to have the rewards of their own in- 
dustry. That is the chief meaning of 
freedom. . . . Taxes must be paid... . 
They come first. It is only out of 
what is left after they are paid that 
the necessities of food, clothing, and 
shelter can be provided, the comforts 
of home secured, or the yearnings of 
the soul for a broader and more abun-’ 
dant life gratified. When the Govern- 
ment effects a new economy it grants 
everybody a life pension with which to 
raise the standard of existence. It in- 
creases the value of everybody’s prop- 
erty and raises the scale of everybody’s 
wages. ... 

Every student knows that excess- 
ively high rates defeat their own pur- 
pose. They dry up that source of 
revenue and leave those paying lower 
rates to furnish all the taxes... . 

Only about 3,500,000 people pay 
direct income taxes. The remainder 
pay, but pay indirectly, in the cost of 
all purchases, from a pair of shoes to 
a railroad ticket. This country has at 
least 107,000,000 of these indirect tax- 
payers. I am not disturbed about the 
effect of a few thousand people with 
large incomes because they have to 
pay high surtaxes. They can take 
care of themselves, whatever happens, 
as the rich always can. What con- 
cerns me is the indirect effect of high 
surtaxes on all the rest of the people. 
Let us always remember the poor. 
Whatever cry the demagogue may 
make about his ability to tax the rich, 
at the end of the year it will always 
be found that the people as a whole 
have paid the taxes.: 


Not once throughout his speech does 
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Mr. Coolidge attack his opponents or 
even mention them. In this (as in other 
respects to which reference is made else- 
where in this issue) Mr. Coolidge pre- 
sents a marked contrast to Mr. Davis. 
Mr. Coolidge tells the country what he 
and his party have done, and what he 
proposes to do; and with this submits his 
stewardship -for approval or disapproval 
to the people. 

If this were presented not as a politi- 
cal speech but as a Presidential Message, 
we believe that it would receive almost, 
if not quite, as general approval as his 
Message of last December received from 
all quarters of the country and from peo- 
ple of other parties as well as his own. 
Unless the people of the country are in a 
mood to try experiments they will find it 
difficult to register disapproval of such a 
report as this. 


Crime and the Expert 


HE judicial hearing preceding the 
sentence of the confessed mur- 
derers of the Franks boy has 
been painful for Americans to contem- 
plate. Journalism, law, and medicine 
seem to appear at their worst; many of 
their failures in the trial of Guiteau, 
more than forty years since, are repeated 
to-day. The newspapers too often re- 
port the proceedings as if telling about a 
tennis match between the lawyers: Mr. 
Crowe serves a swift ball to Mr. Darrow, 
who promptly knocks it back out of 
reach of the State’s Attorney. Mr. Dar- 
row’s point; score, fifteen-love for the 
defense. 

The employment of the paid alienists 
brings discredit upon our legal system 
and upon the profession of the expert in 
mental disorders. What can any man 
make of all this hair-splitting and jug- 
gling with phrases and catch-words? 
The prisoners are not “insane,” they are 
“mentally diseased;” they knew “intel- 
lectually” that they were doing wrong 
when they carried out their carefully 
planned and atrocious murder, but they 
did not “perceive” it “morally.” All 
persons in court except those whose duty 
brought them there were pronounced 
“abnormal” by one alienist. Is there 
any wonder that many alienists are un- 
der suspicion of having been bitten by 
their own pet serpents of abnormality 
and “complex”? Or for the belief that 
if six alienists were placed together in 
a room, and each ordered to investigate 
the mental condition of the others, they 
would come forth (especially if a fee 


were involved) with a unanimous report 
that all of the others were mentally 
deranged, or, as the ordinary man puts 
it, were “cracked”? One expert pro- 
nounces the prisoners to be skillful 
pathological liars. How, then, does the 
expert know, pertinently inquires the 
State’s Attorney, that they have not de- 
ceived him? Alienists—as their own 
accounts of experiments with patients 
show—can, like other folk, be fooled. 
The commonplace man says of a mur- 
derer that he is a scoundrel, or a bad 
egg. Our grandfathers, in their legal 
indictments, said of him that he “had 
not the fear of God before his eyes, but 
was moved and seduced by the instiga- 
tion of the devil.” Have hired experts 
come much nearer to a correct descrip- 
tion than this? Instead, do they not 
often darken counsel by words which 
seem, to those who love the abstruse, to 
be packed with knowledge? 

It is scandalous that questions of in- 
sanity should come before judges or 
juries after a contest between especially 
retained experts on either side. There 
are, of course, many honest experts; but 
it is notorious that there is no question 
upon which experts cannot be hired to 
contradict each other. The solution 
seems reasonable: permanent boards of 
reliable alienists, not employed after the 
act in the interest of either side, but paid 
by the State, and ready without bias to 
determine the mental condition of per- 
sons accused of crime. Such experts 
would render their judgments, not as if 
they were counsel hired for the prosecu- 
tion or the defense, but as quasi-judicial 
officers independent of fees. Once the 
prisoner is adjudged insane by such a 
board, he should be suitably restrained 
or confined, and there would be no fur- 
ther trial. Once he is found sane, the 
trial as to the law and the facts should 
go on—or, if he has been tried and con- 
victed, the penalty should be inflicted— 
with no introduction of testimony about 
his mental condition. 

At present there must be a strong 
temptation to anybody contemplating 
murder to perform the act in as cruel 
and cold-blooded a manner as possible. 
The mild murderer may go to his pun- 
ishment; but there is great to-do and 
fuss and a strong attempt to save the 
perpetrator of homicide if his act has 
been diabolical. During the Chicago 
investigation there has been held in Eng- 
land the trial of Patrick Mahon for the 
murder of Emily Kaye. The hearing 
was marked by perfect fairness to the 
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prisoner; the jury were not allowed tc 
know of Mahon’s previous criminal rec- 
ord. In five days the trial was over, 
and the convicted man was given the 
sentence which awaits murderers in 
Great Britain. The sentence. will un- 
doubtedly be executed in a few weeks. 
There is only one justification for the 
death penalty in any land, and that is 
that it saves the lives of possible victims 
of future murders—that it permanently 
prevents the criminal from repeating his 
act and that it is a deterrent to others. 
Opponents of capital punishment deny 
that it acts as a deterrent, and quote the 
fact that murders still occur in States 
which retain the death penalty. But, 
according to the American Bar Associa- 
tion, in England, where the death pen- 
alty is sure and swift, one person in 
412,000 gets murdered. In the United 
States, where it is neither sure nor swift, 


. and where almost anything except capi- 


tal punishment may happen to the mur- 
derer, one person in every 12,000 gets 
murdered. This disproportion has never 
been explained by those who hold that 
the death penalty does not restrain many 
a potential murderer. But, whatever the 
penalty, its value as a deterrent depends 
upon the promptness and certainty with 
which it is administered. 


A Conference That 
Made History 


OR the first time in ten years Eu- 
rope is on a basis of peace. So 


quietly and effectively did the 


conferees at London do their work that: 


the world has failed to realize the great- 
ness of the achievement completed there 
on August 16. If the several Parliaments 
concerned ratify the agreement signed at 
London, that date may stand in history 
as marking the real end of the war. 

As the hostilities were not brought to 
an end without America’s help, so the 
basis of peace was not re-established 
without America’s help. The Dawes 
Plan, which the London agréement puts 
into operation for the insuring of Ger- 
man reparations long overdue, is the 
result of Secretary Hughes’s address in 
December, 1922, at New Haven, Con- 
necticut. Assuring Europeans of our 
concern with the economic rehabilitation 
of Europe, he promised at that time the 
help of our unofficial experts in the solu- 
tion of the problem. If he had prom- 
ised direct Governmental participation in 
the Conference, the Senate might still be 
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discussing the matter. Because Germany 
was not only still in default in pay, but 
was in no mood to show good faith, 
Europe, and particularly France, could 
not in self-defense provide for a confer- 
ence of experts at that time. Germany’s 
will had first to be changed. Within a 
month France and Belgium, seeing no 
other way out, occupied the Ruhr region 
as a guaranty. Prophecies as to the 
fearful results of such occupation failed 
to deter France and Belgium from their 
course and proved false. Germany’s so- 
called “passive” resistance cost Germany 
heavily and needlessly. It was only after 
ten months that Germany began to come 
to reason. It was the occupation of the 
Ruhr that made the Dawes Plan possi- 
ble. 

As chairman of the committee of ex- 
perts that made the investigation and 
drafted the plan, General Dawes, now 
the Republican Vice-Presidential candi- 
date, fulfilled the promise that Mr. 
Hughes had made before the Ruhr was 
occupied. Still America’s contribution 
was not completed. The acceptance of 
the Dawes Plan by the several Govern- 
ments independently was not enough. 
Arrangements had to be made to put the 
plan into effect. Germany tried to bring 
pressure through England upon France 
to evacuate the Ruhr before the Dawes 
Plan with its guaranties could be put 
into operation; but France under Her- 
riot, as under Poincaré, was adamant, 
and finally Germany acquiesced. With- 
out a loan Germany cannot be restored; 
and without the Dawes Plan she could 
not get a loan. She has now agreed to 
undertake the necessary measures to 
adopt and enforce enabling legislation. 
The Dawes Plan may now be said to be 
under way. 

Now that the political questions are 
settled, the economic effects of the agree- 
ment will soon be felt. The loan is like 
the pouring of a little water into a pump 
in order to bring out a great deal of 
water—that is, all the German repara- 
tions. It will also start other loans to 
German interests; German trade will re- 
vive. In America we shall feel the effect, 
not only in the import of German goods, 
but in the revival of international trade 
in general. 

For the result Americans should ac- 
knowledge that great credit belongs to 
France for holding fast to the course of 
justice and reason in spite of the clamor 
against her. Specifically, credit is due 
to Mr. MacDonald, the British Prime 
Minister, M. Herriot, the French Pre- 
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German delegates to the Allied Conference on the Dawes Plan—left to right, 
Dr. Stresemann; one of the secretaries ; Herr Luther ; and Chancellor Marx 


mier, and to Dr. Marx, the German 
Chancellor, and to their associates, and 
not least to the American participants, 


Ambassador Kellogg, Mr. James A. Lo- 
gan, Jr., and others, who were the more 
effective because they were “unofficial.” 


Duluth 


By LAWRENCE F. ABBOTT 
Contributing Editor of The Outlook 


h | OT the least important of the so- 
cial revolutions resulting from 
the World War is the new ac- 

quaintanceship which it established be- 

tween the French and the American peo- 
ple. Of course for years every American 
schoolboy has known that Lafayette 
came over here and helped Washington 
in the Revolution. But, if the impres- 
sion of other schoolboys was like my 
own, there was a vague idea that he was 

a kind of parlor soldier who made war in 

black velvet and lace ruffles. 

Later on in college I learned that an- 
other Frenchman, de Tocqueville, came 
over in the early part of the nineteenth 
century and wrote an immortal book on 
“Democracy in America.” But I thought 
he could hardly be a normal Frenchman, 
and must certainly be an exception to the 
general rule, for I shared in the notion, 
then generally current in the United 
States, that the typical Frenchman was 
devoted to the airs and graces of life, lit- 
tle interested in serious thought, and to- 
tally averse to physical adventure. 

Still later I read Parkman and a little 


of Charlevoix. But it scarcely occurred 
to me that the explorers, Indian fighters, 
voyageurs and coureurs de bois, whose 
thrilling and blood-curdling adventures 
in the discovery and settlement of Can- 
ada they describe, belonged to the same 
race as the modern Parisian. Nor did I 
realize that, if we owe Virginia and the 
Carolinas and the New England States 
to the English, we owe a large part of the 
Northwest and a good deal of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley to the French. It is no 
exaggeration to say that not many years 
ago Americans in general looked upon 
the French as gentlemen of the ballroom 
and the restaurant. 

The World War has changed all this. 
We now know that the French are in the 
first rank of accomplished and fearless 
aviators; that they can make war weap- 
ons unequaled for precision; that they 
can play tennis, golf, and can even. box 
with the best of Anglo-Saxon blood. In 
other words, the modern Frenchman, like 
his progenitors of two hundred and fifty 
years ago, is “a regular guy.” How 
Senator La Follette, with a name of 








French origin and living-in a State whose 
surface was first trod by French feet—if 
one leaves out of the count the savage 
Indian and the wild beasts of the forest 
—could have been pro-German during 
the World War is hard to understand. 
Perhaps the impishness of his name— 
which, literally translated, means “the 
frolicsome one,” “the madcap”—occa- 
sionally gets into the Senator’s brain and 
impels him to do the totally unexpected 
thing. 

All this, however, is by the way and 
has little or nothing to do with the pur- 
pose of this article, which is to record the 
fact that a recent visit to the city of 
Duluth, at the head of Lake Superior, 
has quite revived my interest in the 
French origins of the Northwest. Parts 
of Wisconsin and Minnesota are full of 
French names of more than two cen- 
turies’ standing, such as Eau Claire, 
St. Croix, Prairie du Chien, Lac Qui 
Parle, and Duluth. Lac Qui Parle 
County, in Minnesota, takes its name 
from a lake which is said to have pos- 
sessed a mysterious echo and which the 
Indians therefore called the lake that 
talks. The French explorers translated 
this name-into their own tongue, and 
there it remains to-day a speaking monu- 
ment to the adventurers from Old France. 

But of all these monuments the city of 
Duluth is in a way perhaps the most ro- 
mantic. When in 1679 the Sieur Du 
Lut, or Du Lud, or Du Lude, or Du 
Lhut, or Du Luth—his name is spelled 
variously in the records—a gentleman of 
the French minor nobility, whom Char- 
levoix calls “one of the bravest officers 
the King has ever had in this colony,” 
first set his foot on what is now the site 
of the city, it was an almost impenetrable 
wilderness except on the water side. Du 
Luth was the first white man to pene- 
trate this region. At that time New 


What 


F we compare the Coolidge and Da- 
I vis acceptance speeches, we find the 
former specific, definite, and posi- 
tive; the latter denunciatory, eloquent, 
but. vague or generalized. Mr. Davis is 
always telling us that everything is wrong 
and something or other ought to be done 
about it; Mr. Coolidge rarely ends his 
exposition of a topic without saying, in 
effect, “I propose to do this.” 
Thus, as to the farmers’ discontent, 





York was a flourishing incorporated city 
with a population of eight hundred. Du 
Luth’s chief companion was his cousin 
Henri de Tonty, a gallicized Italian 
whose father invented Tontine insurance. 
Tonty had lost a hand in the European 
wars, and Parkman tells this story of 
him: 

He wore a hand of iron or some 
other metal, which was usually cov- 
ered with a glove. La Potherie says 
that he once or twice used it to good 
purpose when the Indians became dis- 
orderly, in breaking the heads of the 
most contumacious or knocking out 
their teeth. Not knowing at the time 
the secret of the unusual efficacy of his 
blows, they regarded him as a “medi- 
cine” [or sorcerer] of the first order. 


This may seem a little brutal to some 
of the good ladies of modern Duluth, 
but, in all frankness, it must be said that 
no one can read Parkman’s calm ac- 
counts of the incredible savagery, can- 
nibalism, and bestiality of the red men 
with whom Du Luth and Marquette and 
La Salle and Father Hennepin had to 
deal without half believing in the aphor- 
ism that “the only good Indian is a dead 
Indian.” 

For nearly two centuries the site of the 
city, which was eventually to bear the 
name of the bold and hardy French ex- 
plorer, remained an undeveloped forest. 
In 1855 it was ceded to white settlers by 
the Indians. For a long time it could be 
reached only by the lake waterway, but 
in 1870 it was tapped by the first rail- 
road, and in fifty years it has grown from 
a hamlet to a busy and prosperous mod- 
ern city of over a hundred thousand peo- 
ple. It is now the shipping point of the 
valuable iron ores of northern Minnesota, 
and the docks, railways, and steel steam- 
ers of special construction employed in 
this ore shipment are a remarkable mani- 
festation of the mechanical genius of the 


modern man. On the outskirts of Du- 
luth is the beautiful housing development 
of the Minnesota Steel Company, known 
as Morgan Park, which is well worth 
seeing as an esthetic but practical dem- 
onstration that modern industry does not 
need to take all the joy out of life. 

Duluth is now the western terminus of 
the steamer traffic on the Great Lakes, 
and will become a port for ocean-going 
vessels when the contemplated outlet 
through the St. Lawrence River is com- 
pleted. Duluth has had not only a 
phenomenal industrial growth, but it is a 
city of homes. Statistics are not always 
misleading, and so I will quote a few. 
First, as to the industrial activity of 
Duluth, I find that in 1920 nine thou- 
sand two hundred and eighty-three ves- 
sels arrived in and: departed from the 
Duluth-Superior Harbor, and that these 
vessels had a net registry of thirty-five 
million tons. But what interests me 
quite as much is that, according to the 
latest available statistics, Duluth has 
forty-three school-buildings with seven- 
teen thousand children enrolled, and 
that the school property is valued at 
more than four and a half million dol- 
lars. The city has twenty public play- 
grounds and a public library containing 
more than eighty thousand volumes. A 
city which takes care of its children is 
insuring its future. 

If the spirit of the Sieur Du Luth 
could return for a few days from what- 
ever happy hunting-ground he now ex- 
plores, to visit again the scene of his 
early adventures, I have no doubt that 
his overwhelming amazement would be 
mingled with pride that his name is still 
remembered on the shore of the wooded 
harbor from which in June, 1680, he set 
out “with two canoes, four Frenchmen, 
and an Indian to continue his explora- 
tions.” 


the Candidates Say 


Mr. Coolidge declares his intention to ap- 
point a committee to report measures to 
Congress; Mr. Davis is eloquent about 
an ideal transportation service and 
against tariff discrimination and the re- 
moval of handicaps, but he proposes no 
actual plan of procedure. 

So with the tariff: Mr. Davis first tells 
us that he wants a statute “primarily to 
raise revenue,” which would be perfectly 
definite if he did not hasten to add, “on 


a truly competitive basis,” which means 
—what? Mr. Coolidge says, “I favor 
protection,” and then states why and 
under what limitation; and how he will 
exercise the elastic provision—“judi- 
cially, not politically.” Mr. Davis leaves 
us in doubt as to what kind of tariff bill 
he would like to see enacted. 

Again, concerning the question of 
raising campaign funds: Mr. Davis 
unnecessarily declares, “Neither the 
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Candidates before 


Democratic Party nor I as its leader have 
any favors to sell;” Mr. Coolidge pro- 
poses the budget plan for campaign 
funds, and adds, “I have made an abso- 
lute requirement that our committee 
shall live within its means.” 

Consider now the questions of prohibi- 
tion and child labor. Both candidates 
naturally and inevitably say that the 
Prohibition Law should be enforced be- 
cause it is law, but Mr. Coolidge adds a 
positive, characteristic sentence, “I pro- 
pose to do my duty as best I can.” And 
as to child labor he says, “Congress 
should have authority” and “Our coun- 
try cannot afford to let any one live off 
the earnings of its youth of tender 
years,” while Mr. Davis proposes—just 
nothing. 

We particularly like the President’s 
method of dealing with the Japanese 
immigration matter, and believe that his 
frank, non-evasive fashion of speaking 
the plain truth will create a favorable 
impression in Japan: “I should have 
preferred to continue the policy of Japa- 
nese exclusion by some method less likely 
to offend the sensibilities of the Japa- 
nese people. I did what I could to mini- 
mize any harm that might arise. But 
the law has been passed and approved, 
and the incident is closed. We must 
seek by some means besides immigration 
to demonstrate the friendship and respect 
which we feel for the Japanese nation.” 
Note that’ this ends with a promise to 
do something. If Mr. Davis expresses 
any views whatever about this impor- 
tant question, we have failed to find 
them. 

The oil investigation and the charges 
of corruption that followed are made by 
Mr. Davis the subject of a sweeping 
arraignment of everything and everybody 
that bear the name Republican. This is 


politics, not reform. Mr. Coolidge does 
not dodge the issue. He says: 

In all my studies of political history 
I cannot recall an Administration 
which was desirous of a dishonest and 
corrupt Government that, for the pur- 
pose of checking extravagance, ever 
undertook to introduce a budget sys- 
tem, to cut down taxes, to purge the 
pay-rolls, to make enormous reduc- 
tions in the public debt, and to lay 
firmer foundations for the peace of the 
world. 

That is not the way of dishonesty. 
The Government is sound. But indi- 
viduals charged with wrong-doing are 
being prosecuted. The people of this 
country hate corruption. They know 
my position. They know the law will 
be enforced. 

Wherever there have been suspicions 
of guilt, involving members of any 
party, I have caused them to be inves- 
tigated and presentation made to the 
Grand Jury. If the evidence war- 
ranted, those suspected of crime have 
been indicted; and without favor, but 
without malice, they will be tried on, 
the charges returned against them. 


As so often in this document, the expo- 
sition ends with a snap that means busi- 
ness—the thing that is being done or is 
to be done: “The laws of the land are 
being, and will continue to be, enforced. 
I propose to use every possible effort to 
resist corruption in office. The American 
Government must be clean.” 

How about our relations to “abroad”? 
The most unworthy thing we have found 
in Mr. Davis’s speech is his side-slap at 
the Washington Conference as ‘‘of more 
than doubtful value.” As to the League, 
he has always (he tells us in effect) ap- 
proved it and anything else that would 
make for world peace. He looks forward 
with anticipation to the joyful time when 
Germany, Mexico, Turkey, and Russia 
shall sit around the League’s bountiful 
board, and mourns that only America 
shall be missing. And yet, even here 
he must qualify by saying he is con- 
tent to wait until “the common judgment 
of the American people is ready for the 
step.” No programme for 1925 here! 
And where is there generous recognition 
of what the Dawes Plan has done to 
bring European rapprochement nearer? 
In its place are sneers at the “bootleg- 
ging participation” of “unofficial observ- 
ers.” Turning to Mr. Coolidge, we find 
that our President is looking forward to 
new, real steps toward world peace: 
“When the reparations plan is in opera- 
tion, I shall deem it an appropriate time 
to approach the Great Powers with a pro- 
posal for another conference for a further 
limitation of armaments and for devising 
plans for a codification of international 
law. I personally should favor entering 
into covenants for the purpose of out- 














President Coolidge 


the Camera 


lawing aggressive war by any practical 
means.” 

Finally, both candidates follow their 
platforms in avoiding mention of the Ku 
Klux Klan by name and in deprecating 
racial or religious animosity. But there 
is a difference; Mr. Davis looks at the 
matter from the personal side of making 
appointments: “Into my hands will fall, 
when I am elected, the power to appoint 
thousands of persons to office under the 
Federal Government. When that time 
arrives I shall set up no standard of 
religious faith or racial origin as a quali- 
fication for any office.” On this subject 
Mr. Davis is specific in terms and prac- 
tical. If his words mean what they say, 
they are a challenge to those within his 
own party who would exclude Negroes 
from Federal offices in Southern commu- 
nities or from command over white 
troops. On this subject Mr. Coolidge, 
striking at the basic principle, says: 
“This is one country; we are one people, 
united by common interests. There 
should be no favorites and no outcasts; 
no race or religious prejudices in govern- 
ment.” And when we read his words we 
believe he means them. 

In this comparison we have touched 
upon only a few points, and those but 
slightly. The object has been to illus- 
trate rather than to condense these two 
important documents. It may be sug- 
gested to the citizen who is interested in 
studying public questions that he will 
find it illuminating and provocative of 
thought to try reading the two addresses 
together—that is, that he first read what 
one of the candidates said on a given 
subject, and then turn to what the other 
candidate said on the same subject. It 
requires a little trouble, but it really is— 
without regard to partisan feeling—an 
instructive thing to do. 
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Ewing Galloway 


This statue, representing a pioneer minister of the West, is one of the recent works of a well-known New York 

sculptor, Mr. A. Phimister Proctor. It is placed on the Capitol grounds in Salem, Oregon. It was presented to 

the State of Oregon by Mr. R. A. Booth, a prominent business man of that State, in memory of Oregon’s early 
itinerant preachers, among whom was his own father 
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General Calles—Mexico’s New President 


r NHAT General Calles would suc- 
ceed his friend Obregon to the 
Presidency of the Republic was 

known to the Mexican people many 

months ago. The result: of the recent 
elections merely confirmed an old suspi- 
cion. 

Up to the outbreak of the last revolu- 
tion the Government of Mexico was in 
the hands of a triumvirate consisting of 
three Sonora generals—Obregon, Calles, 
and de la Huerta. Rumor had it that 
this triumvirate (known in political cir- 
cles as “the Sonora News Company’”’) 
was planning to keep itself in power in- 
definitely by giving each of its members 
a turn at the Presidency. Calles was to 
succeed Obregon, de la Huerta to suc- 
ceed Calles, and, in 1932, if all went 
well, Obregon would again be President. 
The plan was a simple one, and, with the 
aid of the army, a very feasible one. For 
a time it was only a rumor, and accepted 
as such, but when, in September of last 
year, Calles resigned from the Cabinet to 
enter the Presidential campaign it be- 
came more than a mere rumor. People 
saw the plan of the triumvirate taking 
on definite form. The various labor and 
agrarian organizations loyal to the Gov- 
ernment, the “official” press, political 
and military leaders known to be close 
to Obregon, the hangers-on ready to 
serve the purpose of any one in power, 
all flocked to the support of Calles. The 
handwriting on the political wall became 
clear. The triumvirate would have its 
way. 

Matters were proceeding very har- 
moniously and according to schedule 
when, unexpectedly, de la Huerta, the 
junior member of the Sonora firm, broke 
the faith. Encouraged by the support 
of various groups inimical to the Calles 
cause, he declared himself in the race. 
Now in Mexican politics the rule for 
ambitious office-seekers is, or rather it 
has been, to resort to arms when victory 
at the polls is uncertain. De la Huerta 
was to be no exception to the rule. He 
knew Calles’s strength. He knew. the 
power of the organizations and the men 
who backed him. He knew, furthermore, 
that, however righteous his cause might 
be, the cards were stacked against him 
and he could not win. There was but 
one course open to him, a course in keep- 
ing with historical precedent, and that 
he chose. 

Obregon in 1917 had taken the field 
against Carranza, because Carranza, 


By EDWARD CorsI 





ESTLESS Mexico is— 

half blindly but instinc- 
tively—working out for her- 
self a form of democracy. 
Since the days of Diaz she 
has been in a process of rev- 
olution. Bullets have as much 
to do with her politics as bal- 
lots. She has recently elected 
a new President. What sort 
of man is he? The answer 
is given by the author of ar- 
ticles publishedin The Outlook 
earlier in the year, who made 
a first-hand study of condi- 
tions during the stormy and 
somewhat warlike Presidential 
campaign. 











benevolent despot that he was, sought to 
have one Ignacios Bonillas, a willing 
favorite, succeed him to the Presidency. 
It was a pure case of unwelcomed 
paternalism, quite incompatible with the 
ideals of the Revolution. The Mexican 
people had backed Obregon against Car- 
ranza; why would they not back de la 
Huerta against Obregon? Was: not 
Obregon’s support of Calles as clearly an 
abuse of official power as Carranza’s? 
Thus argued de la Huerta, and there was 
logic in his argument. But, whereas 
Obregon had proved himself a better sol- 
dier than Carranza, winning on every 
battlefield, de la Huerta was no match 
for the one-arm President. The story of 
his fiasco, the echoes of which may be 
heard to this day, is too well known. 
Suffice it to say that it insured Calles’s 
election, eliminating the only serious op- 
ponent to his candidacy. In_ other 
words, the de la Huerta rebellion dis- 
solved the triumvirate, but did not im- 
pede the realization of its plan. 


The Master Mind 


| Bye us concede that the Mexican peo- 
ple were mistaken as to the inten- 
tions of the triumvirate. It may be that 
the Sonora generals never dreamed of 
monopolizing the Presidency. But there 
was one thing that the public knew for 
certain, upon which it entertained no 
doubts. It knew that Calles was the 
master mind and the inflexible will of 
that triumvirate. Obregon, as President, 
was the acknowledged spokesman of the 


Government. De la Huerta, as Minister 
of the Treasury, controlled the public 
finances. But Calles—General Plutarco 
Elias Calles—as Minister of Goberna- 
cion, was the silent dictator of both 
the administration and the triumvirate. 
His will was law, and all Mexico knew 
It. 

A remarkable man is this Calles, per- 
haps the most remarkable man produced 
by the Revolution. He is the enfant 
terrible of the forces that are striving to 
create a proletarian democracy south of 
the Rio Grande. Born in Guaynamas, 
of humble parentage, forty-seven years 
ago, he has risen to fame and power in 
a rapid, almost phenomenal way. Des- 
tiny placed many obstacles in his path, 
obstacles that would have defeated any 
other man, but it endowed him with a 
will and a courage that know no obsta- 
cles. Think of Mussolini, the soap-box 
orator turned statesman, and you will 
know what Calles, the Mexican Musso- 
lini, is like. I have seen him but once, 
many months in Mexico City, and [I still 
remember the massive figure, the promi- 
nent forehead, the deep, dark, penetrat- 
ing Indian eyes, the determined mouth, 
and the square jaw. His is the person- 
ality and the presence of the dictator, 
the leader who understands human na- 
ture and is capable of dealing with it. 
In Calles there is neither sentimentality 
nor poetry; there is only a cold, merciless 
shrewdness. There is also much that is 
cruel and unsparing. They say in So- 
nora that he once advocated the extermi- 
nation of the Yaqui Indians, many of 
whom were his faithful followers in the 
campaign against Carranza. The ghost 
of Villa haunts his banquet table. 

He first gave evidence of his execu- 
tive ability at Hermosillo, where he 
served as Superintendent of Schools. We 
later find him at Agua Prieta and Fron- 
teras, Chief of Police in one place and 
Mayor in the other. His popularity was 
fast growing, especially among the work- 
ers, when reports of his radical activities 
began to reach Mexico City, and he was 
compelled to give up public office. For 
the next few years we hear of him merely 
as an agitator, addressing revolutionary 
meetings here and there, haunted by the 
police, hated by the well-to-do and loved 
by the mob. The Madero Revolution 
found him ready to serve. He was 
among the first to enlist in the war on 
Diaz, rising rapidly from the ranks. He 


held the rank of colonel when Obregon, 
631 
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President-elect Calles, of Mexico 


in the rebellion against Carranza, ap- 
pointed him a general in command of the 
Sonora troops. Governor of Sonora, 
Minister of Commerce and Labor, War, 
and Gobernacion are the posts he has 
held during the past eight years. As 
Governor of Sonora he distinguished 
himself as a statesman of great vision 
and power. His labor, agrarian, and 
educational reforms brought him into na- 
tional prominence. Under his adminis- 
tration the State went dry, thus initiat- 
ing a movement which, it is expected, 
will soon be the law of the land. 


An Effictent Revoluttontist 


eo will have in Calles the most 
revolutionary President — since 
Juarez, the firmest ruler since Diaz. He 
comes to office as the avowed representa- 
tive of the Mexican proletariat, as a foe 
of capital and the Church. Obregon, in 
spite of his professions of radicalism, was, 
in fact, a moderate in the conduct of pub- 
lic affairs, a paternalist seeking to calm 
the troubled waters about him. Calles will 
be a partisan. Unless power change him, 
as it has changed many men of his type, 
he will keep faith with the labor and 
agrarian organizations that have fanati- 


cally followed his leadership, worshiping 
him as they have worshiped no other 
leader in Mexican politics. A Dusiness 
man in Mexico City voiced the fears of 
the upper classes when he said to me: 
“God help us if that Bolshevik becomes 
President! He is the most dangerous 
man we have ever had to deal with.” On 
the other hand, I might mention that he 
is equally distrusted by many of the 
rojos. The late Heron Proal, executed 
by the de la Huertistas in Vera Cruz, 
spoke of him in the most contemptuous 
terms. “Calles is a plain demagogue,” 
he once said, “and the workers have 
nothing to hope for from him but empty 
promises.” 

Proal misjudged Calles. His public 
record and the opinion of those who 
know him intimately refute the charge 
that he is a man of empty promises. I 
am inclined to believe that that business 
man in Mexico City was nearer the truth 
than Proal. Calles is for a strict: applica- 
tion of the Queretaro Constitution, with 
its famous Articles 27 and 123, the for- 
mer relating to agrarian reform and the 
latter to labor. “I consider it my duty,” 
he said recently, “to strive for the eco- 
nomic, intellectual, and social betterment 


of the workers. I approve with sincere 
enthusiasm the exact compliance with 
the regulations upon labor found in 
Article 123 of our Magna Charta. I 
also fully approve the provisions of Arti- 
cles 27 and 28. Our agrarian policy is 
strictly legal, particularly as it concerns 
the return of the land to its rightful 
owners, the people.” Carranza lacked 
the courage to apply these articles as he 
had promised, and the masses deserted 
him. Obregon went further than Car- 
ranza, but not far enough to satisfy the 
insatiable appetite of the labor and 
agrarian organizations. Calles will go 
further than his predecessors, much fur- 
ther, but the nation will pay the price of 
his courage. Both these articles, in the 
opinion of well-informed business men, 
are economically unsound. Carlos B. 
Zetina, Mexico’s greatest capitalist, has 
repeatedly held that the industrial wel- 
fare of the country depends on the re- 
form or the repeal of Article 123. As 
to Article 27, only partially applied, the 
statistics on agriculture speak for them- 
selves. 
A Radical “fingoist 

Oyen radical as to domestic 

affairs, Calles may be said to be an 
extreme nationalist, a jingoist, as to for- 
eign affairs. This undoubtedly explains 
his hatred of capital, which in ‘the case of 
Mexico is mostly foreign. His attitude 
toward the United States is in harmony 
with that of most Mexicans, who view 
with alarming suspicion our policy 
toward their country. During the pre- 
recognition conferences in Mexico City 
last summer Calles, as the most impor- 
tant figure in the Obregon Cabinet, was 
conspicuously absent. Many Mexicans 
are of the opinion that he has never ap- 
proved the concessions made by Obregon 
to the Washington Government in the 
Treaty of Recognition. 

More so than any other of the seven 
Presidents who have ruled the country 
since Diaz was forced out of office, Calles 
will be representative of the new Mex- 
ico with her great hunger for social and 
economic justice. Whatever we may 
think of him as a man and as a states- 
man, of the principles he expounds and 
the reforms he promises, we must not 
forget that fifteen million Mexicans have 
suffered fourteen years of civil war and 
anarchy for those very principles. And 
they are entitled to a fair experiment. 
Calles, the child of the Revolution and 
now its master, is undoubtedly the man 
to conduct that experiment. The task 
demands unusual ability, courage, hon- 
esty, determination, and faith. He is not 
lacking in these qualities. 

The world will watch him for the next 
four years. 


























“Gran'pap - 


By LOIS JOHNSON ERICKSON 


E is “Gran’pap” to every one, 
H although he is the only old 
bachelor I have ever known in 
Japan. He is a very, very old one. The 
first time I ever saw him, eighteen years 
ago, he looked about as ancient as he 
did last summer. It was a cold day in 
January. My new maids and I were 
straightening things out in my brand- 
new kitchen. Suddenly I Jooked up and 
saw Gran’pap standing in the door. He 
was all bundled up with a towel around 
his head and a ratty piece of fur about 
his neck. His faded cotton kimono was 
very dirty. His bristly old face was thin 
and wrinkled. 

Off came the towel and the neck-piece, 
and Gran’pap ‘began to bow; nice low 
bows, half-way to the ground. He was 
saying something, too, in a deep rumble, 
broken by the polite hiss necessary to 
proper salutation. Glory, the maid, see- 
ing my helplessness to deal with the 
situation, led me outside, pointed to the 
bucket tied to a long bamboo which 
Gran’pap had leaned against the house, 
and made me understand that he had 
come to clean the well. When he saw 
by my face that I knew what he had 
come for, the old man made me another 
courtly bow, smiled until I got a full view 
of his two teeth which “do not hit,” un- 
tied a string somewhere and dropped off 
every garment he had on! Then he 
grabbed the bucket, bowed again, and 
disappeared down the well. 

From that day Gran’pap was a house- 
hold institution. Glory and Strength 
went the way of all servants, but Gran’- 
pap stood ‘by us. He cleaned the well 
until we got running water; cut the 
grass by patient handfuls; scrubbed the 
big wooden bathtub; ran errands. In 
summer he was supposedly a fisherman. 
In winter he collected orange peel to 
make “medicine.” But we were his 
refuge when times were hard. Often 
and often have we made jobs for him so 
that he could buy his rice. But he was 
a proud old duffer, and some things were 
beneath his dignity. Once offended, he 
might not come back for weeks. One 
day he was put to “boiling the bath,” 
and almost set the house afire. After 
the scolding he got then he did not come 
around again for a long time. Once he 
borrowed fifty cents from the cook, and 
was not seen for most of the summer. 

One of the funniest times that he “got 
mad” was when we told him to bring his 
boat around to take a party of us for a 
little ride. Our guests were fresh from 


America, and we wanted them to go out 
in a boat paddled from the stern, like a 
fish’s tail. Everything was ready for a 
lovely time. Gran’pap, scenting that it 
was an occasion, came with so many 
clothes on that he was something of a 
disappointment. His toothy smile was 
much in evidence as he fetched and car- 
ried lunch-baskets, pillows, rugs, and 
umbrellas. At last he reported every- 
thing ready, and we all went gayly down 
to the place where his boat was tied. But 
when Gran’pap found that we intended 
to enter his spotless boat with our shoes 
on the trip was off. In vain we pleaded 
with him, and told him that we should 
all take cold if we went out on the water 
with no shoes. In vain we tried to con- 
vince him that our shoes would not hurt 
his boat. He would not allow it to be 
so desecrated. Some of us wanted to 
send him back for bedroom slippers, but 
“the master” would not let us give in to 
him, and we parted with hard feelings 
on both sides. 

It was cold weather when I saw him 
next. He had brought his winter ‘“‘ward- 
robe” to Strength’s successor and asked 
her to patch it up. Honorable -Bird 
called me out to look at the things. 
“And him too good to let you ride in his 
old sampan with your shoes on! I wish 
you would look at what he wears! It 
makes me sick to touch the dirty things. 
I’m not going to patch them for him.” 
But she did, for Honorable Bird is the 
kindest-hearted thing living. She made 
him wash them first, though. When she 
gave them back to him, he told her that 
he was sleeping in a shed with horses. 

As the years went by, Gran’pap came 
more and more to feel that he belonged 
to us. The orange-peel business, which 
he used to attend to in Hiranuma, was 
moved to a little vacant spot just in 
sight from my back window. I used to 
wonder that the police did not make him 
move on, for those peelings were any- 
thing but ornamental to the neighbor- 
hood as he spread them out in the sun 
to dry. Every night he went off to sleep 
in his stable, and the next morning was 
busy at his job again. He had an old 
pot to cook rice in, and one of their lit- 
tle charcoal stoves, and would cook and 
eat out there in the open. Sometimes he 
would move the outfit into our back yard 
and converse with the Honorable Bird 
while he did his cooking. When he did 
this, we knew that he had very little to 
put into the pot, and we did what was 
expected. Once he got a job at a temple, 


and told us good-by with much cere- 
mony. But he was back again within 
two weeks. Occasionally he would bring 
a bundle wrapped up in a bandanna and 
ask the Bird to take care of it until he 
came back, as he was going to visit a 
cousin in the country. Everything he 
owned was in that bandanna. 

Two summers ago new neighbors 
moved in, and we persuaded them to give 
Gran’pap some of their odd jobs. They 
were kindly people, and stood for much. 
But they were just out from America, 
and they were not used to the ways of 
Gran’pap. The climax came when they 
found him sleeping over the weeds at 
nine o’clock in the morning. Honorable 
Bird told me of the parting. 

“But really, Bird, that was the limit. 
What was the matter with him? Was 
he drunk?” ; 

“Oh, no. But he has no mosquito net, 
and he is sleeping in his boat.” 

Sleeping in a boat with no mosquito 
net! And we were burning incense and 
sleeping under double nets to keep from 
being tormented past endurance. Hon- 
orable Bird counseled caution. “Better 
not get a good one. He will sell it if he 
gets hard up, and part of the money 
would go for sake.” That night Gran’- 
pap slept under a second-hand net which 
once had been gorgeous green and red. 


I was alone in the house at noon on 
the first day of September. ‘The mas- 
ter” was in Kobe, and Honorable Bird 
had gone for crushed ice for the tiffin 
table. I only remember a sudden awful 
wrench and the floor going to pieces be- 
neath me. In thirty minutes Yokohama 
was a burning hell. Tens of thousands 
were caught in death-traps, and hun- 
dreds of thousands were panting and 
sobbing as they climbed higher and 
higher up the hills. Down at the Recrea- 
tion Grounds my best friends were lying 
crowded together in the mud and plaster- 
ing it on their blistering faces. Other 
friends had fled to the bay, and were in 
the salt water for hours, gasping and div- 
ing when the heat became unbearable. 
Over by the broken pier the crippled- 
gallant Empress was fighting for her load 
of lives. Gas and water mains and elec- 
tric wires had run amuck, and the oil 
from secret reservoirs was flowing down 
to set the sea on fire. 

I cannot piece the story all together. 
I was wounded in fourteen places, and it 
was days before I was myself. They 


tell me, though, that I was brought to 
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the André Lebon in a boat paddled from 
the stern like a fish’s tail, and that an 
old man with two teeth which did not hit 
helped to hoist my limp body to the 
ship’s ladder. Harry Horton, one of the 
boys I know best, watched him fight his 
way through the jam of sampans to the 
ship’s side. Twice his boat was pushed 
back by some excited ruffian. The third 
time they tried to stop him Gran’pap 
joined in a furious quarrel with his perse- 


Love said: “ ’Tis only a dream: 

When he wakes, it will be ended.” 
“What is his dream?” quoth I. 

Quoth Love, “That he goes unfriended.” 


cutors. Only a few words were intelligi- 
ble to Harry, but he heard Gran’pap 
shout something about a mosquito net, 
and after that the sampans opened up 
for him to pass. 

It is almost six months since I was 
brought to Kobe. Yokohama is still an 
abomination of desolation, shaken by 
earthquakes every day. Her people have 
scattered to the remote ends of the. Em- 
pire. Sickness and death have taken a 


The Dreamer 


By LAURENCE HOUSMAN 


A‘ Love went past me,—there 
In his arms a child lay sleeping. 
“OQ Love, child-bearer,” I said, 

“Why in sleep is he weeping?” 


The Outlook for 
heavy toll. “The master” has gone twice. 


and searched the ruins anxiously. . We 
do not even know that Gran’pap sur- 
vived that dreadful week after I was safe 
on the French Mail liner. Day and 
night I can see an old, old man patiently 
digging orange peel out of garbage-boxes, 
and shivering in the wintry wind as he 
makes his “medicine.” And yet, what 
can we do? Eighteen years of associa- 
tion, and we never knew his name! 


“How in your arms, O Love, 

Comes such a dream, heart-breaking?” 
“Sleep is sleep,” said Love; 

“And the ‘dream will vanish with waking.” 


“And when he wakes, what truth 
To him shall daylight discover?” 
“That dreams are over,” said Love; 
“And that I, in dreams, was his lover.” 


Hell an’ Maria—Revised 


A Sketch from Life 


Special Correspondence by STANLEY FROST 


( y may G. DAWES is in a fair 
way to become a myth—very 
prematurely, for he is a solid 

person. But the fireworks which at- 
tended his revelation to the public, the 
picturesque appeal made by his person- 
ality, the need of story-tellers to have 
some one on whom to “hang the good 
ones,” and the clever or malicious distor- 
tions and caricatures which go with our 
political life have already made of him 
something never really seen on land or 
sea. 

It happened that I never talked with 
Mr. Dawes until after his return from 
the Reparations Conference, but I had 
constructed a mental picture of him 
which was probably not far from that 
commonly held. I saw him as a swash- 
buckling, hell-roaring, two-fisted, hard- 
boiled fighter, a sort of Light-Horse 
Harry Lee brought up to date, with a 
genius for finance and a greater genius 
for the limelight, whanging impulsively 
away at whatever roused his half-cocked 
wrath, smoking (upside down) a brier 
loaded with poison gas, and convetsing 


chiefly in profane terms, the most 
frequent of which was “Hell an’ 
Maria.” 


It was movie material; yet, since Mr. 


Dawes is not in fact an incarnation of 
Jove the Thunderer, it may be as well to 
separate the man from his myth. It 
happens, fortunately, that the loss is not 
great, for the man himself is interesting 
enough. 


Self- Restraint 


"HE picture changed swiftly in my first 

minute’s talk with Mr. Dawes. An 
opening jolt came when this “‘self-adver- 
tiser” refused to be interviewed for pub- 
lication, which is conduct unbecoming in 
any self-advertiser. Another jolt was his 
quiet, courteous, restrained, and almost 
indolent manner. The third was his al- 
most complete avoidance of profanity; 
he uses less than most active men, and 
did not say “Hell an’ Maria” once. 

The disappointment was not complete, 
of course. The pipe is bad enough; not 
exactly poisonous, but belonging by 
rights in the great open spaces, such as 
Death Valley. But even that is not 
wrong side up. It is made that way, 
with the bowl hanging from the stem in- 
stead of perched upon it. It seems to 
be a Dawes invention in the interests of 
efficiency, and intended to overcome the 
perverse tendency of ordinary straight- 
bitted pipes to upset themselves. 


As to “Hell an’ Maria” there is a 
story. He not only didn’t say that to 
me; he never has said it! What he did 
say was, “Oh! Hell! Maria!” and this 
is a throwback to his boyhood days near 
Marietta, where that expression was cur- 
rent slang. It is supposed to have come 
out of a story about some early settler 
who, on some occasion of stress, ad- 
dressed his wife in those terms. It was 
considered very funny. The story is 
long forgotten, but the phrase remained, 
and can still be heard at times in those 
parts. When Dawes used it before a 
Congressional Committee, some meticu- 
lous but souliess editor tried to make 
sense by writing in the “and.” Thus 
Dawes got his nickname and the great 
Dawes myth its start. 

The occasion on which all this hap- 
pened, however, is no myth, and is 
doubly important, since it is the high 
spot in his career so far as his public 
reputation and popularity are concerned. 
Incidentally, when properly understood, 
it is more characteristic of the real man, 
and throws more illumination on his 
ways and works, than any other that has 
come to hand. I heard it from a close 
friend; after spending some futile time in 
trying to get him to tell about himself, I 
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turried to his acquaintances, and found 
they had plenty to say. 

It was shortly after the close of the 
war, and a Congressional committee was 
muckraking the A. E. F. The petty 
fault-finding had been going on for 
weeks. General Dawes, just back from 
his service as purchasing agent, was to be 
a witness. 

“He determined to do something to 
offset all the slime that had been thrown 
around,” his friend told me. ‘He was 
boiling mad, for one thing, and he 
wanted to attract attention, for another. 
Also he wanted to be as emphatic as he 
could. He. figured the whole situation 
over carefully, and decided just what he 
was going to do.” 

He did it. He challenged every state- 
ment that had been made against the 
A. E. F. and dared the critics to prove 
any word of their charges. He outraged 
the dignity of the committee and he 
caught the eyes of the reporters. His 
vigorous statements and, above all, his 
profanity got him the attention of the 
public. His testimony got first page in 
every paper and completely and perma- 
nently buried everything that had gone 
before. He was the last witness before 
that committee, and the twenty-three 
volumes of testimony it took have never 
been heard from since he left the stand! 


First a Purpose, then a Plan 


= you have’ an almost complete 
picture of Dawes. In the first place, 
he went into action to defend both a sen- 
timent and his sense of justice. He 
wanted fair treatment for the men who 
had worked and fought in France; he 
was determined not to permit a crowd of 
fly-speck hunters in mahogany chairs to 
smirch the glory of an achievement which 
had been worked out in mud and cold 
and hunger, amid poison gas and flying 
lead and steel. He was furiously angry. 
But he did not lose his head for a mo- 
ment; his plans were calmly worked out 
in advance, the effect he wished to pro- 
duce was carefully calculated, the means 
to be used were just as carefully selected. 
There was nothing impulsive about it. 
Every move was well planned, direct, 
forceful, and effective. That it was un- 
conventional was merely because that 
method seemed most effective. 

In other words, this incident shows 
Dawes as one of those terrible persons 
who, having determined what is to be 
done, does that thing in the way which 
seems most likely to succeed, regardless 
of the appearance he makes or the conse- 
quences to himself. He was not troubled 
by the certainty that he would become 
unpopular with those eminent Congress- 
men, nor that he was being undignified 
and unconventional and_ spectacular. 
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Charles G. Dawes ; his aunt, Frances Dawes, who has been his lifelong counselor ; 
and his wife, Mrs. Caro D. Dawes 


Such a man is dangerous; he is also de- 
lightful to our more timid souls, and it 
is no wonder that we have started to 
make a myth of him. 


$i horoughness and Fervor 


NOTHER quality stands out of this 
performance of Mr. Dawes’s—his 
thoroughness. It is a more than intellec- 
tual thoroughness. There is an emotional 
fervency about it which is awe-inspiring. 
He is never lukewarm, never seems to do 
anything with less than his whole might. 
“Charlie Dawes, more than any other 
man I know, puts a hundred per cent 
into everything he tackles,” another 
Chicago banker told me. “He may not 
be interested at all in a thing till some 
accident forces him to take it up—then 
he’s hardly interested in anything else 
till he masters it. I knew when he took 
charge of the Budget that he’d do a 
thorough job; he couldn’t do any other 


kind. That’s what made him so success- 
ful in reorganizing public service outfits; 
he always knew more about them than 
any one else. It’s the same with any- 
thing he takes up—currency, banking, 
purchasing for the A. E. F. One gets to 
have a queer feeling about getting in his 
way.” 

Just now Mr. Dawes has undertaken 
the job of winning the dissatisfied farm- 
ers back into the Republican fold. Since 
it is generally conceded that this will be 
the crux of the campaign, it will be inter- 
esting to watch him at work, in view of 
this estimate. 


A Passion for Facts 


H* constitutional hostility to “bunk” 
of every description was made clear 
in Mr. Dawes’s first public appearance. 
It is almost a passion with him, and is 
entirely in line with his habit of straight 
and uncompromising thought. He has a 
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passion for facts, and prefers to work 
with them exclusively, though he is will- 
ing to include the duty of kindliness and 
manly sentiment among any list of facts 
up for consideration. His first public 
utterance after his nomination empha- 
sized this quality. 

“An orgy of demagogism has been 
running rife in the world,” he told his 
neighbors at Evanston. “The man who 
distorts facts, the man who preaches a 
pleasant doctrine to one portion of the 
people and another pleasant, but abso- 
lutely inconsistent, doctrine to another 
portion, is a menace to the safety of our 
fundamental institutions. I pledge my- 
self to adhere to the truth and the com- 
mon-sense conclusions to be drawn there- 
from.” 

His next sentence showed still another 
phase of character. 

“As to the demagogue on the stump,” 
he went on, “whatever may be his party, 
I want it distinctly understood that in 
the coming campaign I ask no quarter 
and will give none. In this, at least, I 
know that I will have the sympathy of 
all good citizens, irrespective of party, 
and I hope that our political opponents 
will follow the same course. Let com- 
mon sense reign.” 

His statement is too narrow, according 
to his friends and enemies in Chicago, in 
that he has limited it to this campaign. 
He never has either asked or given quar- 
ter, they declare, and they can’t seem to 
form a picture of him doing either. Since 
there is no part of the country where 
there has been more political buncombe 
and demagoguery in recent years than in 
the Middle West, where he will make the 
chief part of his campaign, they are wait- 
ing rather breathlessly to see how he will 
come out, and what will be the reaction 
of the farmers to the.plain speaking he 
is likely to give. 

His acquaintances do not all agree that 
this straight-from-the-shoulder habit of 
his is a result of pure courage, however. 

“Tt looks like it, I’ll admit,” one man 
said. “But it isn’t. So far as I know, 
he’s never thrown a bluff or got licked. 
When it comes to a show-down, you al- 
ways find he has the cards.” 


Direct Rather than Impulsive 

|b gow associates disagree about 

whether he is impulsive. Certainly 
many of the things he has done and many 
of his fiery statements sound that way. 
And those who uphold the affirmative 
tell, in particular, how he once bought a 
town in ten seconds. It was during a 
staff conference while he was purchasing 
agent in France for the A. E. F., accord- 
ing to this story. A French officer 
rushed in to complain that the American 
troops were bombarding a certain French 


town in which German machine-gun 
nests were holding up an advance, and 
to protest—in fact, to forbid—this de- 
struction of property. 

“How much is your town worth?” 
Dawes is said to have demanded. The 
Frenchman blinked, and hazarded a 
guess at its value. 

“Sold,” yelped Dawes. “General, go 
on with your bombardment.” 

Yet to me this story, when weighed in 
connection with other evidence, seems 
rather to prove a direct habit of mind, 
which cuts sharply to the bottom of 
things, rather than impulsiveness. To 
Dawes the question was simple; the 
Frenchman was worried about a financial 
question, therefore money would settle it. 
American lives—not to mention the suc- 
cess of the advance—were at stake. 
Were they worth the money? Obviously. 
Then pay it, and get to the next busi- 
ness. The various kinds of sentiment in- 
volved on ‘both sides were immaterial. 
That is not impulsiveness; it is merely 
straight thinking. 

In fact, one is permitted the suspicion 
that Dawes’s impulsiveness is as nearly 
a pose as anything about him. It has 
advantages; opponents are likely to un- 
derrate an impulsive person, and also to 
be hurried into ill-considered actions 
themselves. Roosevelt knew this well, 
and it was one of the cardinal points of 
his strategy. It seems likely to be so 
with Dawes; in every case I have been 
able to analyze, it appears that he has 
made his plans carefully, calculated the 
effects with precision, and then acted 
calmly or “impulsively,” as the case re- 
quired. I doubt that he has ever been 
“out of control” in his most impulsive 
moments. His disregard of conventions 
and proprieties, of course, helps give the 
effect of rashness, for most of us would 
have to be greatly excited to disregard 
them. But the fact is they mean abso- 
lutely nothing to him unless they are 
useful. 

His whole effect is that of an engine 
“warmed up.” He saves his energy till 
he has use for it; then, as in his public 
appearances, he is power personified. 

Once his decision has been made, he 
will put it through if the power is in him 
—and it usually is. 


Painful Lessons 


must not be understood that Mr. 
Dawes never makes mistakes, nor 
that he is unable to learn a lesson, nor 
that there are not problems which he is 
unable to solve. One such was very simple 
—how to wear leather puttees. When he 
first went into field uniform in France, 
he suffered agonies from his “fireless 
cookers.” ‘They interfered with his brain 
work, with his peace of mind, and, 
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finally, with his health. At last he con- 
fided his sorrows to a West Pointer, bred 
up in leather, and the latter discovered 
that Dawes was wearing garters under 
the putts! 

Far more serious was his adventure 
with the “Minute Men of the Constitu- 
tion,” an adventure which has earned 
him the hostility of most of the union 
men of the country. This came about 
during the railway shopmen’s strike, 
when traffic was disorganized and the 
public was beginning to suffer. Dawes 
helped to form an organization to repre- 
sent the public, support the courts in 
stopping violence, and fight the unions 
if that became necessary. The organiza- 
tion did work which was generally ap- 
proved at the time, but caused immense 
hard feeling, and taught Mr. Dawes 
something about the swift decay of pub- 
lic gratitude and the long life of private 
hatreds. 


Music and a Sense of Humor 


A LL these things about Mr. Dawes will 

be imperfectly understood, however, 
without a glance at an entirely different 
side of his character. Perhaps the key- 
note of this other side is the fact that he 
is a commuter, enduring the tedious ride 
back and forth from Evanston every day 
for the sake of the comfortable home and 
pleasant home life which are possible in 
that charming suburb. The fact is, he 
has sentiment, and perhaps the one thing 
he is most afraid of is that it should be 
found out. That may be a reason for 
the hard-boiled attitude he always as- 
sumes. 

A man cannot be very well boiled 
when, as is Dawes, he is both a musician 
and a philanthropist. For this hundred 
per cent fighter is not only a musician, 
but a composer. His Melody in A Ma- 
jor is widely played, and competent 
musicians tell me that he has done other 
work as good. And there are three 
rooming-houses which he founded, two 
in Chicago and one in Boston, where 
destitute men and women can find refuge 
without a charity atmosphere or imperti- 
nent meddling. 

Such a man has, of course, a sense of 
humor, but there is evidence that Mr. 
Dawes’s humor is likely to have a touch 
of teasing in it. When his shingle was 
first hung out in Lincoln, Nebraska, and 
times were hard with him, he used to 
take most of his lunches in a wagon run 
by one Don Cameron, and he often sat 
next to a young West Pointer who was 
drilling the cadets at the State Univer- 
sity and studying law on the side. Years 
later, when ex-Lieutenant John Pershing 
was giving a formal dinner in Paris, 
Dawes suddenly leaned across the table 
and demanded that his host should tell, 
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Opening measures of Dawes’s ‘‘ Melody ’ 


the Parisian grande dame beside him 
“about that fine old Spanish grandee, 
Don Cameron, with whom we spent so 
much time in our youth.” It is on record 
that the General turned purple. 


From Lunch Wagon to the 
Dawes Plan 


M®* Dawes’s financial career was, in a 
way, forced on him. His original 
intention was for the law, and he spent 
seven bitter years in Lincoln before he 
was convinced -that there was no future 
for him there. During this time, however, 
he performed one feat which showed 
clearly the real bent of his mind. While 
struggling for a living, and eating at a 
lunch wagon, he wrote a treatise on “The 
Banking System of the United States,” 
which is still an authority on that sub- 
ject. Since all his information was 
second-hand, and since he was then un- 
der thirty, nothing but natural genius 
can account for the grasp and insight the 
book shows. It was years later before 
he began to reap any benefit from it, but 
it is really the foundation of his business 
career. 

His years in Lincoln were not without 
high spots. He made a fight for the 
farmers against the railroads which had 
much to do with the enactment of the 
Inter-State Commerce Act. Later his 
firm began to specialize in public utility 
affairs, and he acquired much experience 
that has been of immense value since. 
Nevertheless his relatives became con- 
vinced that he was on the wrong track, 
and, according to one report, furnished 
him enough capital to go into business. 
He bought stock in a bank, and later be- 
came its president. In 1894 he sold out, 
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went to Wisconsin, and invested in the 
La-Crosse Gas Light Company, beginning 
the line of activity which presently led 
him into the biggest financial affairs of 
Chicago. 

There was an interruption in 1898, 
when he was appointed Comptroller of 
the Currency, but he returned to Chicago 
in 1901 and organized the Central Trust 
Company of Illinois, which has been the 
base of his financial operations ever 
since. They have been many and com- 
plicated—and profitable—and are re- 
ported to have included at least one no- 
table victory over J. P. Morgan & Co. 
He relinquished the presidency in 1921, 
becoming chairman of the Board of 
Directors. 

There is no need to rehearse his ser- 
vice as Chairman of the General Pur- 
chasing Board for the A. E. F., his work 
with the Budget, nor his still more re- 
cent services on the Reparations Com- 
mission. The last, however, will be im- 
portant in the coming campaign, since it 
is the basis of our only real foreign pol- 
icy, and Republican campaign plans are 
to show the farmers that it is of the 
highest value to them, since it is the only 
feasible attempt that has been made to 
reopen the foreign markets they need so 
badly. 


How He Came By His Qualities 


ie was born on August 27, 1865, 
in Marietta, Ohio, a river town 
originally settled from New England. His 
father, General Rufus R. Dawes, was one 
of the commanders of the famous “Iron 
Brigade” from Wisconsin, which made so 
fine a record during the Civil War. The 
family ancestry traces back to William 
Dawes, who came to America on the 
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Planter in 1628 and lived first in Boston 
and then in Salem. The family has al- 
ways been nomadic, and has branches as 
far West as Nebraska. It will be seen 
that Charles G. Dawes’s fighting quali- 
ties, his uncompromising mind, and his 
Puritan exterior are all honestly come 
by. 

He paid most of his way through 
Marietta College by surveying as “chief 
engineer” for a teapot railroad of which 
an uncle was president. Then he went to 
the Cincinnati Law School, and was 
graduated before he was old enough to 
be admitted to the bar. While he was 
waiting for his years to accumulate he 
married Miss Caro D. Blymyer, daughter 
of a beet-sugar manufacturer, returned 
to his engineering for a living, and pres- 
ently moved to Lincoln, where he organ- 
ized the law firm of Dawes, Coffroth & 
Cunningham. The couple have had 
three children, and adopted another 
after the drowning of the eldest son, 
Rufus. 


Hts Place in Politics—Two Views 


| hes since the nomination of Mr. 
Dawes for the Vice-Presidency there 
has been a vigorous debate among politi- 
cians in regard to the harm or good he 
will do the Republican ticket. ‘“He’s lost 
us every labor vote in the Nation,” one 
man declared. “Just a crazy, cussing pro- 
moter, when we needed some one to rep- 
resent the farmers,” another remarked 
bitterly. And there is no possible doubt 
that he has some very definite enemies; so 
downright a man cannot be without them. 

The opinion of most observers, how- 
ever, is that he brings more strength than 
weakness. ‘“He’s square and straight, 
even when he’s wrong,” one expert told 
me. “People like that. He is a West- 
erner, and he knows Western problems; 
he’s a better representative of the farm- 
ers than any farmer could be, because he 
knows the business and political ends. 
And there is one thing about him that is 
priceless in these days, when most of the 
politicians are trying to carry water on 
both shoulders and their heads, and to 
be so colorless that they won’t offend any 
one. 

“That is, that there is never any doubt 
where he stands on anything. There’s 
nothing hazy or foggy about him or his 
opinions. You don’t have to guess what 
he’s after, anc you know that he’ll do 
exactly what he says. You may agree 
with him or not, but you know he’ll give 
every one a square deal, and that you 
can depend on him. Thank Heaven, the 
time hasn’t come yet in this country 
when people are more interested in theo- 
ries than they are in manhood, and 
Charlie Dawes is all man. He’ll get the 
votes—you wait and see.” 








Present-Day Poland 


By ELBERT FRANCIS BALDWIN 
The Outlook’s Editorial Correspondent in Europe 


ARSAW looks something like 
Berlin, but is more pic- 
turesque, especially its sky- 


line, seen from across the river. It is not, 
however, the most picturesque city in 
Poland. Cracow must claim that title. 
There the architecture is of an earlier 
and purer art. Here it is baroque. But 
the city contains finer examples of that 
style than I have seen elsewhere. 

Perhaps the most striking building in 
Warsaw is the Russian Cathedral, 
erected just before the war, and now be- 
ing taken down by the indignant and 
independent Poles. Naturally, they do 
not want to have any reminder of Rus- 
sian occupation. An old adage runs to 
the effect that, if the Russians erected a 
cathedral in Roman Catholic Warsaw, 
they would lose Poland, but that when 
the Poles took it down they would lose 
Poland. Yet the Poles seem willing to 
run the risk! 

Though only five years ago some peo- 
ple here were still reduced to flour-sacks 
for clothing, little in Warsaw reminds 
you of war. Yet Poland suffered more 
than we realize in property as well as in 
far more precious life. The denizens of 
a town like Gorlice, for example, are still 
living in cellars. Several million build- 
ings of all sorts were destroyed in Po- 
land. To this add the crop, live stock, 
and forest destruction, and you have a 
loss easily running into billions of dol- 
lars. 

In area Poland is almost as large as 
France, and in population is more than 
three-quarters as large. We think of 
France as an old, continuously going con- 
cern, with very positive policies. We are 
apt to think of Poland as a new-old 
country with rather negative policies. 
But Poland is working towards positive 
ends. 

During these years of new national 
existence the Poles have established a 
real democracy in their incorrigibly 
aristocratic land (there has never been 
any real middle class here, though one is 
now developing), a democracy so genuine 
as to need no fillip of Fascism to keep it 
strong. Like some other countries, how- 
ever, Poland suffers from an excess of 
governmental functionaries, characteris- 
tic alike of socialistically inclined new 
governments and of the older and aristo- 
cratically inclined. The excess must all 
be cut down here as elsewhere if each 
country’s taxable wealth is to support 
overhead governmental charges. Other- 
wise there will be general bankruptcy. 
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And that, in turn, can lead to political 
anarchy. 

The Poles have established compulsory 
education. All children up to fifteen 
years of age have to attend school. 
Though thousands of new schoolhouses 
have been erected, there are not enough 
yet, and the children have to be taken 
care of in two or three shifts. Near the 




















C) Keystone 

** Perhaps the most striking building in 

Warsaw is the Russian Cathedral, now 

being taken down by the indignant and 
independent Poles ’’ 


Poniatowski Bridge, for instance, leading 
over the Vistula to the suburb of Praga, 
in one schoolhouse you may see the shifts 
at work as late as 8 P.M. There are 
many new secondary schools also, and 
three new universities. Among the old, 
the University of Warsaw is now, of 
course, Polish instead of Russian, and 
the number of its students—at present 
about 8,000—has quadrupled during the 
past few years. In a highly agricultural 
state, the very large number of agricul- 
tural schools and colleges should also be 
mentioned. In walking about the War- 
saw streets I am impressed by the many 
book-shops. Their windows, contrary to 
those of similar shops in other cities, are 
filled with text-books and other serious 


works rather than with novels and lighter 
literature. This certainly indicates a 
popular desire for learning. One also 
sees many student caps about. Warsaw 
almost seems a student city. 

The Poles have established universal 
suffrage, without distinction of sex. The 
lower house of Parliament is elected by 
citizens over twenty-one years of age; 
the upper, by those over thirty. When 
you consider the lack of political experi- 
ence of most of the citizens, you are sur- 
prised that the franchise has functioned 
as well as it has. For the future, com- 
pulsory instruction will spread abroad 
general intelligence. Will it affect emi- 
gration? In this connection, year before 
last over nine-tenths of Polish emigration 
to America was Hebrew, and of this 
more than four persons out of every five 
remained in Greater New York. Some 
say that over a quarter of all the Jews 
in the world are in Poland. 

The Poles have established an army— 
and, under French guidance, a notable 
army too. In great part the frontier is 
not naturally marked for defense. In 
addition, Poland lies between two frown- 
ing, threatening colossi, Germany and 
Russia. Moreover, little Lithuania, on 
the northwest, considers herself already 
at war with Poland because of the Am- 
bassadors’ Conference decision giving 
Vilna, the ancient Lithuanian capital, to 
Poland because the town’s population is 
overwhelmingly Polish. Hence, as a 
total result, the peoples across three- 
quarters of the frontier may be said to 
be distinctly menacing to Poland. There 
is thus need of a highly trained armed 
force in this country, even though, like 
the present army, it costs half of Po- 
land’s revenue. The Polish army is the 
bulwark, not only of Poland, but 
(whether one regard Poland as a wall or 
as a bridge) of Europe; it is vital to the 
peace of Europe, and that means. the 
world’s peace. And what attractive sol- 
diers the Poles make! To-day I saw 
some of them arriving at their barracks; 
the military band preceding, playing the 
beautiful Polish national hymn, at which 
all the bystanders uncovered. In their 
military movement the soldiers seemed to 
unite something of German solidity to 
something of Italian alertness and elas- 
ticity. 

In foreign affairs the future of Poland 
faces three menaces: 

1. Lithuanian resentment concerning 
the loss of Vilna. 

2. German resentment concerning the 
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‘agricultural activity. 


Polish corridor to the sea, cutting 'Ger- 
many in two, and the Upper Silesian 
decision. 

3. Russian resentment concerning the 
Polish eastern boundary, which extends 
far beyond the territory inhabited exclu- 
sively by Poles, but does not reach the 


. territory inhabited exclusively by Rus- 


sians. 

All these menaces, however, seem to 
be lessening in view of the growth of 
common sense on the frontier and of 
more neighborly relations. May common 
sense triumph, for Poland’s sake and 
Europe’s and the world’s! 

In domestic affairs we find a fairly 
large number of political parties. It is a 
wonder there are not more, for the Slav 
temperament is that of the theorist, the 
individualist, rather than that of a prac- 
tical mixer and fellow-worker. To make 
use of their real political assets, as they 
now realize, the Poles must show ability 
to do team-work. The individual Pole is 
often an altruist, a fine fellow, a capable 
man. But where two or three are gath- 
ered together the Lord is not always in 
the midst of them. 

The Polish population, mostly agra- 
rian, is unevenly distributed: in the west, 
congestion and a high degree of land 
cultivation; in the east, little density and 
a low degree of cultivation. To even the 
distribution and to transplant, say, the 
German Pole into the primitive condi- 
tions of the so-called White Russian dis- 
tricts of Poland would be to oppose dif- 


- ferences, both racial and circumstantial, 


requiring a stimulation of the pioneering 
spirit for any. successful adjustment. 

Agricultural Poland is richer than is 
commonly supposed. Production per 
acre, while very irregular, averages as 
high as the average for all Europe; more- 
over, in any normal year Poland raises a 
large surplus beyond her own require- 
ments. : 

As to the size of crops, Poland fur- 
nishes an eighth of the world’s rye and 
over a fifth of the world’s potatoes. The 


‘potato exports, one might suppose, would 


be prodigious; but, as a matter of fact, 
the internal consumption is proportion- 
ately greater than in any other country. 
Not only is the potato a main. food for 
man, but also for beast, while much of 


‘the crop goes to make alcohol, starch, 


and other potato products. Export re- 
strictions have forced the Polish farmer 
to sell recent bumper crops in a con- 
gested domestic market, at prices barely 
affording an even break with his produc- 
tion costs, a condition importantly un- 
derlying present exhausted Polish pur- 


“Chasing power. 


The sugar industry is another large 
é It has just closed 
its manufacturing season with a produc- 
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Market day in Warsaw, in the Jewish quarter. 


** Year before last over nine-tenths 


of Polish emigration to America was Hebrew ”’ 


tion of nearly 350,000 tons of white 
sugar, an increase of more than one-fifth 
over the preceding year. These figures 
I have from the Trade Commissioner 
stationed in Poland by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce of our 
Department of Commerce at Washing- 
ton. 

A quarter of Poland’s area is in timber, 
and of a high quality. An important 
Government income is derived from pulp 
wood and wood pulp. 

Polish mining resources are notable 
because of deposits of coal, zinc and iron 
ores, petroleum, and salt. By the League 
of Nations’ decision, Polish Silesia, with 
its great mineral deposits and metallurgi- 
cal industries, was, in June, 1922, incor- 
porated into Poland. She is now the 
sixth largest world producer of zinc, and 
in Continental Europe the second pro- 
ducer of coal, while she bids fair to be- 
come the first producer of salt. 

Of Polish exports last year coal took 
first place, textiles: second, and semi- 
finished metal goods third; of Polish im- 


ports, textile raw materials took first 
place and finished metal goods second. 
In both exports and imports Germany is 
represented by about half. 

All in all, Poland is thus a very impor- 
tant factor in European economic as in 
European political life. 

In American trade with Poland raw 
cotton forms by far the largest: item of 
her imports. We could sell many things 
here had we our competitors’ advantages. 
They do not put the cart before the 
horse. In a market holding the promise 
of trade, before any considerable com- 
merce is developed these competitors 
establish facilities for carrying on that 
trade’s expansion—facilities like banks, 
insurance companies, forwarding agen- 
cies, warehouses, wholly or partially un- 
der their control. I find this machinery 
established here by the English, French, 
Germans, Austrians, Italians, and others. 
American participation is notable by its 
absence. Without such commercial con- 
duits our trade lags. 


Warsaw, Poland. 
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Austin Dobson’s Poems 


Reviewed by BRANDER MATTHEWS 


that English, which has a vocabulary 

larger than that of any other lan- 
guage, has no exact word for a delightful 
kind of poetry in which our literature is 
richer than any other. More often than 
not we call the lyrics of this species by 
a French name, vers de société, although 
they ought not to be mere “society 
verse,” and although they are finer and 
more frequent in English than in French. 
On occasion they have been termed 
“light verse,” which is both inadequate 
and misleading, since, although they are 
generally light enough, they are, at their 
best, commingled of feeling as well as 
of fun. Perhaps we had better adopt 
the name which Cowper proposed, “fa- 
miliar verse,” as these vernacular lively 
lyrics ought to be written in every-day 
English, simple, direct, free from all ink- 
horn words, seemingly unadorned and 
spontaneous. 

After the death of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes the two masters of familiar verse 
were Frederick Locker-Lampson, author 
of “London Lyrics,” and Austin Dobson, 
author of “Vignettes in Rhyme.” They 
were both disciples of Herrick and Gay, 
of Prior and Praed. Each of them had 
an ardent admiration for the other; they 
were both friends of mine, and forty 
years ago, when I wrote a pair of papers 
characterizing them and incidentally con- 
trasting them, Dobson helped me to pre- 
pare the essay on Locker, and Locker 
helped me to prepare the essay on Dob- 
son. When these critical studies were 
included in the collection of essays which 
I entitled “Pen and Ink,” Oscar Wilde 
fell foul of me for confusing what he 
called “the poetry of Piccadilly” (7.e., 
Locker’s) with “the poetry of Parnassus” 
(i:e., Dobson’s); and I had no defense 
to proffer. I knew it to be true that 
Locker’s Pegasus was seen to best ad- 
vantage when he was put through his 
paces in Rotten Row and that Dobson’s 
steed had wings strong to lift him to a 
loftier ether than that of Hyde Park. 

In other words, Locker was a master 
of familiar verse, pure and simple, while 
Dobson, though possessing an almost 
equal mastery in that sort, had a wider 
range and a richer poetic inspiration. It 
is Dobson who perfectly defined the 
exiguous garden-plot that Locker culti- 
vated most successfully: 
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[' is a curious and inexplicable fact 


Apollo made, one April day, 

A new thing in the rhyming way; 
Its turn was neat, its wit was clear, 
It wavered ’twixt a smile and tear; 
Then Momus gave a touch satiric, 
And it became a “London Lyric.” 


It is Dobson again who, in a longer 
and more elaborate piece, described 
“familiar verse” more aptly and more 
adequately than any one else had ever 
done either in prose or verse; in fact, in 
his “Jocosa Lyra” he exemplified as 
adroitly as he defined, artfully practicing 
what he was artistically preaching: 


In our hearts is the Great One of Avon 
Engraven, 
And we climb the cold summits once 
built on 
By Milton. 


But at times not the air that is rarest 
Is fairest, 

And we long in the valley to follow 
Apollo. 


Then we drop from the heights atmos- 
pheric 
To Herrick, 
Or we pour the Greek honey, grown 
blander, 
Of Landor; 


Or our coziest nook in the shade is 
Where Praed is, 

Or we toss the light bells of the mocker 
With Locker. 


Oh, the song where not one of the 
Graces 
Tight-laces,— 
Where we woo the sweet Muses not 
starchly, 
But archly,— 


Where the verse, like a piper a-Maying, 
Comes playing, 

And the rhyme is as gay as a dancer, 
In answer,— 


It will last till men weary of pleasure 
In measure! 

It will last till men weary of laughter 
And after! 


Locker was at his best when he tossed 
the light bells of the mocker, and Dob- 
son was at his best when he dropped 
from the heights atmospheric and poured 
the Greek honey. And they both of them 
knew the difference in their gifts. Locker 
suggested to me that Dobson was really 
too large a poet to be always at ease 
within the restrictions of “familiar verse,” 
and he hinted that his friend did not care 


quite enough for society to put forth his 
full strength in society verse. After say- 
ing this, Locker called the attention to 
Dobson’s “Unfinished Song” and de- 
clared that “its spirit is so beautiful,”— 
thus elucidating the difference between 
his own work and his friend’s. More 
keenly than Locker was Dobson aware 
that the lyre is a winged instrument—to 
borrow a saying from Joubert. 

Perhaps the foregoing paragraphs may 
seem too large a portico for a book 
review; and my sole apology must be 
that in dealing with Dobson I wanted 
to begin by pointing out that he is not 
only one of the foremost writers of 
familiar verse, a friendly rival of Locker 
and Praed, but also that he had a large 
share of sheer poetic power, revealed in 
lyrics of a loftier elevation than is per- 
mitted to the songsters of society. And 
this fact is made clear by this “Complete 
Edition” * of his poetical works, prepared 
with filial piety by his son, Mr. Alban 
Dobson, and issued by the Oxford Press 
in a single compact volume of more than 
five hundred pages, properly furnished 
with a bibliographical Introduction and 
with three useful indexes. More than 
fifty years ago I read “Vignettes in 
Rhyme;” and in this half-century I have 
diligently sought all his later poems, so 
it is that as I turned the beautifully 
printed pages of this volume I had the 
pleasure of reading again a heterogeny of 
old favorites, from which it is difficult 
for me to make any selection. Shall it 
be the haunting lines on “A Nightingale 
in Kensington Garden,” or the vigorous 
and resonant “Ballade to Queen Eliza- 
beth”—a right Elizabethan lyric, with 
no single word in its stalwart octaves 
which was not in the Tudor vocabulary. 
Shall it be the Horatian “Tu Quoque” or 
the Rossettian “Song of Four Seasons”? 
Is the canorous “Ladies of St. James’s” 
too well known to be transcribed here? 
Is the ballade “On a Fan that Belonged 
to the Marquise de Pompadour” equally 
familiar? Why cannot I, disregarding 
editorial malediction, copy out half-a 
dozen of the lyrics that I know by heart? 
How else can I remind the readers of this 
review that Dobson had grace and ease 
and charm, vivacity and variety? I 
simply cannot forego the privilege of 
citing an excellent example of Dobson’s 
blithe buoyancy and of his technical 
accomplishment, the “Ballade of Prose 
and Rhyme,” with its two intertwined 





*The Complete Poetical Works of Austin 
Dobson. Oxford University Press, Ameri- 
can Branch, New York. $1.50. 
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refrains, set over against one another to 
double our delight: 


When the ways are heavy with mire 
and rut, 
In November fogs, in December 
snows, 
When the North Wind howls, and the 
doors are shut,— 
There is place and enough for the 
pains of prose; 
But whenever a scent from the 
whitethorn blows, 
And the jasmine-stars at the casement 
climb, 
And a Rosalind-face at the lattice 
shows, 
Then hey!—for the ripple of laughing 
rhyme! 


When the brain gets dry as an empty 
nut, 
the reason stands on its 
squarest toes, 
When the mind (like a beard) has a 
“formal cut,”— 
There is place and enough for the 
pains of prose; 
But whenever the May-blood stirs 
and glows, 
And the young year draws to the 
“golden prime,” 
And Sir Romeo sticks in his ear a 
rose ,— 
Then hey!—for the ripple of laughing 
rhyme! 


When 


In a theme where the thoughts have a 
pedant-strut, 
In a changing quarrel of “Ayes” 
and ‘‘Noes,” 
In a starched procession of “If” and 
“But,”— 
There is place and enough for the 
pains of prose; 
But whenever a soft glance softer 
grows 
And the light hours dance to the 
trysting-time, 
And the secret is told “that no one 
knows,” — 
Then hey!—for the ripple of laughing 
rhyme! ' 
ENVOY 
In the workaday world,—for its needs 
and woes, 
There is place and enough for the 
pains of prose; 
But whenever the May-bells clash and 
chime, 
Then hey!—for the ripple of laughing 
rhyme! 


That is the poetry of Parnassus, even 
if it was not grown on the higher slopes 
of that summer resort of the Muses. And 
for another aspect of the poet’s charm I 
cannot do better than to quote the lovely 
lines “To a Greek Girl,” a lyric worthy 
of comparison with the Attic beauty of 
Landor’s “Rose Aylmer:” 

With breath of thyme and bees that 


hum, 
Across the years you seem to come,— 
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Across the years with nymph-like head, 
And wind-blown brows unfilleted; 
A girlish shape that slips the bud 
In lines of unspoiled symmetry; 
A girlish shape that stirs the blood 
With pulse of Spring, Autonoe! 


Where’er you pass,—where’er you go, 
I hear the pebbly rillet flow; 
Where’er you go,—where’er you pass, 
There comes a gladness on the grass 
You bring blithe airs where’er you 
tread,— 
Blithe airs that blow from down and 
sea; 
You wake in me a Pan not dead,— 
Not wholly dead!—Autonoe! 


How sweet with you on some green 
sod 
To wreathe the rustic garden-god; 
How sweet beneath the chestnut’s 
shade 
With you to weave a basket-braid; 
To watch across the stricken chords 
Your rosy-twinkling fingers flee; 
To woo you in soft woodland words, 
With woodland pipe, Autonoe! 


In vain,—in vain! The years divide: 

Where Thamis rolls a murky tide, 

I sit and fill my painful reams, 

And see you only in my dreams;— 

A vision, like Alcestis, brought 
From under-lands of Men» ry,— 

A dream of Form in days of Thought,— 
A dream,—a dream, Autonoe! 


In the third decade of this “so-called 
twentieth century” (as the indignant re- 
former once called it)—in these days of 
riotous revolt when the vandals are be- 
sieging the temple of Apollo in hot haste 
to destroy his statue and to disperse 
those who still worship at his shrine, I 
wonder if these exquisite stanzas of Dob- 
son are as much liked as they were in 
the more restful days of my youth, when 
Aldrich and Bunner and the rest of us 
joyed in quoting them. Probably they 
are not, and certainly they ought to be. 
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P. S.—Just as I had finished writing 
this review in prose I bethought me of a 
review in rhyme, written nearly forty 
years ago, when “At the Sign of the 
Lyre” was first published. It has been 
recently reprinted in the “Complete 
Poems” of Andrew Lang — Dobson’s 
friend and mine. I doubt if there is any 
precedent for one reviewer to quote from 
another; ‘but “freedom slowly broadens 
down from precedent to precedent,” and 
so I feel myself free to set a good ex- 
ample: 


A little of Horace, a little of Prior, 

A sketch of a milkmaid, a lay of the 

‘ squire— 

These, these are on draught “At the 
Sign of the Lyre.” 


A child in blue ribbons that sings to 
herself, 

A talk of the books on the Sheraton 
shelf, 

A sword of the Stuarts, a wig of «he 
Guelf, 


A lai, a pantoum, a ballade, a rondeau, 

A paste! by Greuze, and a sketch. by 
Moreau, 

And the chimes of the rhymes that 
sing sweet as they go; 


A fan, and a folio, a ringlet, a glove, 

"Neath a dance by Laguerre on the 
ceiling above, 

And a dream of the days when the 
bard was in love. 


A scent of dead roses, a glance at a 
pun, 

A toss of old powder, a glint of the 
sun. 

They meet in the volume that Dobson 
has done. 


If there’s more that the heart of a man 
can desire, 

He may search in his Swinburne for 
fury and fire; 

If he’s wise—he’ll alight “At the Sign 
of the Lyre.” 


The New Books 


FICTION 


BY REEF AND PALM AND THE ERBING OF 
THE TIDE. By Louis Becke. The J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, Philadelphia. $2. 


Perhaps the best-known work of one 
of the earliest of the South Seas novelists. 
This is the first volume in a uniform edi- 
tion of Becke’s works. 


IMPERTURBE. Alfred A. 


Knopf, New York. 
The title, “Imperturbe,” is taken from 
one of Walt Whitman’s curious affecta- 
tions. Mr. Paul began writing under the 
inspiration of the Russians, and so sees 
America as a dismal, muddy place, a land 
very sordid and mean. He sees part of 
the truth; is “fearless” and frank. He 
would be deeply pained if a reader found 
one wholly cheerful page in any of his 


By Elliot H. Paul. 
$2.50. 


novels. He is master of a better prose 
style than the author of “Polyanna,” but 
as an observer of life suffers. from a 
squint, as she did. “Imperturbe”’ is 
soberer, better composed than “Im- 
promptu” and “Indelible,” the author’s 
two other novels, but is rather less inter- 
esting. To lovers of the Dreiser type of 
novel, the dingy school of fiction, as Mr. 
Boynton has called it, Mr. Paul is a 
highly significant figure. 


WOMEN AND WIVES. By Harvey Fergusson. 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York. $2.50. 


Mr. Fergusson’s “Capitol Hill,” his 
earlier novel, was a remarkably apt pic- 
ture from the point of view of a cynical 
newspaper man. It may be questioned 
whether a description of the city of 
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Washington as entirely populated by 
frauds, humbugs, and hypocrites is such 
perfect realism as its author imagines; 
but Mr. Fergusson was, in the main, 
justified, and his book was interesting. 
“Women and Wives” is a rather more 
conventional novel of love and marriage 
and their disillusionments. Especially 
their disillusionments. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


WHEN I WAS A BOY IN INDIA. By Satyananda 
Roy. The Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company, 
Boston $1.25. 


An interesting addition to a series 
describing the life of children in various 
countries. 

YOUNG FOLKS’ BOOK OF MIRTH (THE). Se- 


lected by Mary Roenah Thomas. The Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Company, Boston. $2. 


An excellent humorous anthology in 
prose and verse, printed in type of good 
size. The selections range from Cowper 
to Stephen Leacock, and show indepen- 
dent and original judgment in selection. 
A good Christmas present for children 
from about eight to fifteen years old. 


‘ 31IOGRAPHY 
LIFE AND PUBLIC SERVICES OF JUSTIN 
SMITH MORRILL (THE). By William Bel- 
mont Parker. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston. $5. 


Senator Morrill of Vermont first en- 
tered Congress in 1855, and died in 1898, 
nearly ninety years of age. He was a 
pillar of the Republican Party, and had 
his years of greatest eminence and power 
in the 1870’s and 1880’s. 


LIFE OF OLIVE SCHREINER (THE). By S. C. 
Cronwright-Schreiner. Little, Brown & Co., 


Boston. $5. 
The life of a woman of genius, the au- 
thor of a novel which was once discussed 
everywhere and is still read after forty 
years—‘The Story of an African Farm.” 

The biographer is her husband. 

MASTER JOHANN DIETZ. From an Old Manu- 
script in the Royal Library of Berlin. Trans- 
lated by Bernard Miall. E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York. $5. 





Dietz was a surgeon in the army of 
the Great Elector and barber to the royal 
Court. In this autobiography he 
quaintly sets out what he endured in the 
campaign against the Turks, in the Arc- 
tic Ocean, in German cities, among rob- 
bers, soldiers, young maidens, and ap- 
paritions, and how he at last settled down 
and married two wives. ? 


DRAMA 


A Drama in Four Acts. By 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


FOREST (TEE). 
John Galsworthy. 
New York. $1. 
This may be easily classified with 

plays of social criticism, striking as it 

does at the roots of imperialism and high 
finance. The scenes are laid in London 
and equatorial Africa at the end of the 
last century. The first and fourth acts, 
in the office of a Mephistophelian “City” 
financier, serve for prologue and epilogue. 


As relief to the grim, almost melodra- 
matic body of the play these two acts 
point the irony of a situation in which 
an unscrupulous stock plunger is shown 
risking the lives of good men and true to 
fatten his dividends. The love interest 
appears a trifle forced, and is certainly 
incidental. Though the scenes in the 
African forest do not suffer for lack of 
action and dramatic episode, one fancies 
this play to be more nearly first-rate 
closet drama, of doubtful value for pro- 
duction. 


THREE TIBETAN MYSTERIES. Translated from 
the French Version of Jacques Bacot by H. IE. 
Woolf. Broadway Translations. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., New York. $3. 


Three curious Tibetan dramas, or mys- 
tery plays, performed in the monasteries 
of Tibet. 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY 

HISTORY OF POLITICAL THOUGHT. By Ray- 
mond G. Gettell. The Century Company, New 
York. $3.75. 


A discussion of political theory from 
primitive days to the present. 
INTERNATIONAL LAW. By Charles G. enwick. 

The Century Company, New York. $4. 

A comprehensive discussion in one vol- 
ume (over 600 pages) of the principles 
of international law. The author is Pro- 
fessor of Political Science at Bryn Mawr. 

MUSIC, PAINTING, AND OTHER ARTS 
SMALL HOME (THE): HOW TO PLAN AND 


BUILD IT. By William Draper Brinckloe. 
Robert M. MeBride & Co., New York. 


A practical book, with sixty plans for 
inexpensive bungalows, cottages, farm- 
houses, apartments, garages, and barns. 

TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 
DINING IN PARIS. By Sommerville Ctory. Rob- 
ert M. McBride & Co. $1.50. 

A pleasant little guide to the art of 
eating and drinking in Paris. All about 
the restaurants, their specialties and their 
attractions. 

INDIA: A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW. 


Ronaldshay. 
ton. $5. 


A useful book. Nobody could tell all 
about India in a library of volumes, but 
the author of this one has told much that 
ought to be known in one volume. He 
was once Governor-General of Bengal. 


LAKE SUPERIOR COUNTRY (THE). By T. 
Morris Longstreth. The Century Company, 
New York. $3.50. 


Outdoor life, the land, the people, and 
the animals in a wild and beautiful re- 
gion. 


STAINED GLASS TOURS IN SPAIN AND FLAN- 
DERS. By Charles Hitchcock Sherrill. Dodd, 
Mead & Co., New York. 3.0. 


The travels and artistic and historical 
reflections of an enthusiast in the stained 
glass of medieval churches and cathe- 
drals. 


By the Earl of 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Bos- 


SCIENCE 
HEALTH BOOK (THE). By Royal S. Copeland, 
M.b>. Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York. $3. 
J. K. Jerome told of a man who read 
about diseases from ague to zymosis and 
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ended by thinking he had them all. 
Senator Dr. Copeland in this book tells 
what to do for adenoids and for varicose 
veins, and for all the troubles which 
alphabetically come in between. He is 
popular, even paternal, in his literary 
style. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

BOOKMAN’S MANUAL (THE): A GUIDE TO 


LITERATURE. By Bessie Graham. Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. The R. R. 


Bowker Company, New York. $3.50. 

This is a guide for the young book- 
seller, for the clerk in a book-shop who 
wishes to advance himself in knowledge. 


It is a handy manual for an acquaintance . 


with facts about books and authors, and 
it should be useful to many others be- 
sides booksellers. That it is not free 
from errors is indicated by two or three 
small mistakes which appear in a casual 
examination—the statement, for exam- 
ple, that Lord Braybrooke discovered the 
key to Pepys’s Diary. 

DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN POLITICS (A). By 
Edward Conrad Smith. The A. L. Burt Com- 
pany, New York. $2.50. 

A work in one volume, giving in alpha- 
betical order brief definitions of the terms 
and phrases of American politics, with 
biographical and historical information 
entered under the names of men and 
events. 

POLICEWOMAN (THE): HER SERVICE AND 
IDEALS. By Mary E. Hamilton. The Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company, New York. $1.50. 

New York’s first policewoman de- 
scribes her work, and shows the useful- 
ness of women as agents of the law and 
as detectives. Instead of trying to do 
the man’s work, the policewoman has her 
own work, which a man cannot do. 


J 
Books Received 
FICTION : 
GRAY BEGINNING (THE). By Edward Shenton.. 
The Penn Publishing Company, Philadelphia. 


PATRICIA’S AWAKENING. By Harold James 
Barrett. The Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
New York. $2. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


EVOLUTION, KNOWLEDGE AND REVELATION. 
By Stewart A. McDowall. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. $1. 

GOD’S OPEN. By James I. Vance, D.D., . The 
Fleming H. Revell Company, New York. $1.50. 

STUDIES IN THE CHRISTIAN GOSPEL FOR 
SOCIETY. By H. A. Mess. The George H. 
Doran Company, New York. $2. 

THOUGHTS THAT BUILD. By Rev. J. Storer. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 

WONDER OF LOURDES (THE). By John Oxen- 
ham. Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 
0c. 

EDUCATIONAL 

STUDENTS’ HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY CF THE 
HOLY LAND. By, Rev. William Walter Smith. 
The George H. Doran Company, New York. 


MISCELLANEGJSS 
XENOPHON—MEMORABILIA AND CECONMI- 


CUS. Translated by E. C. Marchant. Loeb 
Classical Library. G. P. Putnam's Sons, New 
York. $2.50. 


WHAT SHALL I BE? By Clayton H. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. $1.50. 
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wig of all Girls’ or Boys’ boarding schools (and ae 
. Expert 


in U. advice free. Relative standing. No fees 
(Also catalogs of All Nurses’ iy, | Schools) 

Write American Schools’ Assoc., 1100 Times Bldg., 

New York, or 1204-O Stevens Bldg., Chicago 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
ThePratt Teachers Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New be at casei 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private sch e 
Advises parents about schools. m. O. Pratt, Mgr. 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
France 


FRENCH LADY Wither, Zor 


Experience Teaching 
proposes opening at Cannes (Riviera) in October a 
CHRISTIAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Terms moderate. Best references. 
Mile. SUZANNE DELORD, Congenies, Gard, France. 











Massachusetts 


CUSHING ACADEMY 


has installed a new dormitory for 20 boys of thirteen, four- 
teen, and fifteen years, who are leaving home for the first 
time to enter preparatory school. Masters in charge have 
been chosen for special fitness as counselors and comrades 
of boys. Fall term opens Sept. 24. Apply in person or by 


letter to 
HERVEY S. COWELL, A.M., Pd.D., Principal, Ashburnham, Mass. 


OLD COLONY SCHOOL 


Secretarial and Business Training for Young Women 
Graduates of Private School, High School or College 
One Year Course prepares for Executive Positions or 
Management of Personal Property. 
RESIDENT AND DAY STUDENTS 
For Booklet and Full Information address the Principals 


Fiorence B. LAMoreavx, A.B., MARGARET VAIL FowLen, 
315-317 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


WILLISTON 


A PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Stordy New England Ideals. A Record of Sound Educational Achievement. 
Write for Catalog and Illustrated Booklets. 
ARCHIBALD V. GALBRAITH, Easthampton, Mass. 


DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


58th Vear. Young men and young women find here a 
1 like at phere, thorough and efficient training in 
every department of a broad culture, loyal and helpful 
schoolspirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, $425 
to $550 per year. Special course in domestic science. For 
catalogue and information address, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D., Headmaster 




















McAllister School ya o2o tts 


A School for Young Boys. _ Prepares for Andover, 
Exeter, Groton, Loomis, Middlesex, Milton, Pomfret, and all 
secondary schools. Emphasizes training in self-reliance, 
application and self-control. Residence under home condi- 
tions with attention to moral and physical well-being. 








New Hampshire 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


A Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 


An Old School with New Ideas 
Completely equipped, beautifully situated 
Liberal policy under Unitarian auspices 
Separate dormitory and campus for boys and girls 
The traditional R’s of Education and 
Also the three H’s—the Hand, the Head, and the Heart 


For particulars or catalog address 
STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster, ANDOVER,N. H. 








New Jersey 


RUTH HALL 2Q48DING AND Day 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


All grades, through high school and college preparatory. 
Accredited school in State of New Jersey. Personal interest. 
Number limited. Terms $450. Address Miss EMILY SPOONER, 
Principal, 508 First Ave., Asbury Park, N. J. 











Contributors’ Gallery 


| aoe is sometimes more veracious 
than truth. Perhaps the incidents 


in “Grandpap,” by Lois Johnson Erick- 
son, did not actually happen, but we are 
convinced that this story is true to the 
spirit of Japan. 


peared Frost, 


political corre- 
spondent of The 
Outlook, had a 


frank and intimate 
talk with Charles G. 
Dawes, Republican 
nominee for Vice- 
President, and the 
fruit of that inter- 
view is given in a 
clear pen picture of the personality of 
Mr. Dawes in this issue. 





\ —— has long been a storm center 

of European politics. Elbert Fran- 
cis Baldwin’s description of the situation 
in present-day Poland deals with the po- 


litical, social, and economic factors that’ 


will influence or govern the future of this 
frequently unhappy state. 


| Fyvercag HousMAN, author and art- 

ist, has a long list of publications to 
his credit. This is the first time that any 
of his poetry has appeared in The 
Outlook. 


HE name of Brander Matthews is 

always a welcome one in the pages 
of The Outlook. He-has been Professor 
of Literature at Columbia University 
since 1892, and his essays and text- 
books are known throughout the land. 
His critique of the complete poetical 
works of Austin Dobson is both the esti- 
mate of a personal friend of the English 
poet and an authoritative comment from 
a man who is thoroughly familiar with 
the spirit and the background of Dob- 
son’s verse. 





) Dep Corsi is 
Educational Di- 
rector of the Haar- 
lem Community 
House, in New York 
City. He is a close 
student of interna- 
tional affairs on 
both sides of the 
Atlantic. To Mexi- 
can politics he has 
given a great deal of first-hand study. 
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DEGREES in two years instead of four. 
Near New York. 


») Fo Meco) FE cj eS TU aaa 


—whose graduates were chosen by Ex-Pres. Wilson, Pershing, Vanderlip. etc. 1 
i i Shorter courses; and Secretarial Accounting. etc. Co-ed. 
Insure Success— Secure CATALOG of Vice-Pres. RIDER COLLEGE, Trenton, N. J 


State authorized college 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
New York 


SQUARE HOUSE 


SAINT JAMES. LONG ISLAND 


Fifty miles from New York 











North Shore Sound. Qne-hundred 
acres field and woodland. All year 
normal, happy outdoor life for boys 
under 17. Expert individual teaching. 


Training for Christian Manliness 
J. A. SNELLGROVE, Director 


— Building— 
SQUARE BOYS 


Putnam Hall school for Girls 


College preparatory, general courses. Bungalow for alumne. 
Ail out-of-door sports. Campus of over four acres. A country 
school in — limits. Sleeping-porches. 
CLLENE CLIZBE BARTLETT, A.B., Principal, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Box 807. 























New York City 


BE A NURSE 








FREE TUITION, including even board and room, to young 
women, ages 18 to 35, learning in city institutions: this dig- 
nified profession, paying $200 a month on graduation and 
which is of real service to the world. Good times while 
learning. Athletics. Free catalogs and_ advice on ALL 
Nurses’ Schools in U.S. American Schools Assoc., 

1101-0 Times ey New York 

or 1204-O Stevens Bldg. 


Institutional Management 


One Year Intensive Course 
PRATT INSTITUTE (Box B), Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Honiemaking Courses 


THREE MONTHS RESIDENT COURSE 
ONE YEAR DAY COURSE 
PRATT INSTITUTE (Box B), Brooklyn, N. Y. 


NORRESPONDENCE COURSES sold com- 
plete; % usual prices because slightly used; easy terms; 
money bac poate. All schools and subjects. Write for 
special FREE catalog. Courses bought for cash. ECONOMY 
EDUCATOR SERVICE, X202 West 49th St., New York. 


+ Chicago 














Pennsylvania 


DEVEREUX SCH@LS 
for Children whose Progress has been Retarded 


Three Separate Schools for Boys and Girls of all ages requir- 
ing scientific observation and special instruction. 


Male Faculty in the School for Older Boys 


Emphasis on Health, Home Life, Recreation and Athletics. 
Academic, Industrial Arts and Vocational Courses. 
Camp in Summer 
For Catalog and Appointments address : 
Herena T. Devereux. Director, Box O, Berwyn, Pa. 


TO SCHOOL 
PROPRIETORS 


‘ie OuTLOOK each week goes 

into 100,000 substantial, re- 
fined homes. It is carefully read 
by parents who desire the best 
possible school facilities for their 
children, and who possess the 
means to send them to the best 
private schools. Your advertise- 
ment in The Outlook will reach a 
selected and interested audience. 

The Special School Rate is 85 cents a Line 

Write for further information 
THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
SERRE INNO TT EN mT 
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Financial Department 





The Financial Department is prepared to furnish information regarding standard investment securities, but cannot 
undertake to advise the purchase of any specific security. It will give to inquirers facts of record or information 
resulting from expert investigation, and a nominal charge of one dollar per inquiry will be made for this special service. 
All letters of inquiry should be addressed to THE OUTLOOK FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York. 








Investigating Investments 


By WILLIAM LEAVITT STODDARD 


extraordinarily reckless investing, in the course of wealth, and a ready acceptance of the spoken or printed word 
which several million dollars of good money have without investigation. Of course the moral is obvious—we 
traveled from the pockets of the honest but unwise into those should spend as much thought on the investment of our 
of the dishonest and crafty. In practically every case the money, and hence on the investigating of proposed invest- 


r i NHIS country has just been experiencing a period of story has been the same: a clever salesman, the allure of quick 
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Everyman’s Investment 


—— 


To an unique degree, Straus Bonds are “Everyman’s invest- 
ment’. Safe, worry-free securities, yielding an attractive income, 
they meet the requirements and fill the needs of almost all 
classes of investors. For example, they appeal to— 


—The great body of investors of moderate means 
seeking to build up a competence; 


—Institutions and experienced bond buyers; 


—Thrifty savers of money; 


ee 


JNU 


—Widows and others dependent on the income 
from their securities; 


oa ee 


—Business men accumulating a reserve. 


Straus Bonds should fill a goodly portion of every investor’s 
strong box. We suggest that you investigate these sound bonds. 
Write today for our booklet, ““The Story of the Straus Plan”, 
sent without charge or obligation. Ask for 








BOOKLET I1-1405 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 INCORPORATED 








Straus BuILDING Straus BuILDING Straus BUILDING 
565 Fifth Ave.,at 46th St. 79 Post Street 6 No. Clark St., at Madison St. 
New York SAN FRANCISCO Cuicaco 


42 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR 


© 1924—S. W. S. & Co., Inc. 
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ments, as we do on the earning of 
the money. 

The sad fact remains that, despite the 
Nation-wide publicity which has been 
given to exposing unsound stocks and 
bonds, the suckers who are born every 
minute continue to tumble into the traps 
laid for them by unscrupulous promoters. 
“J thought it was all right;” “Everything 
I could find out about it was good;” 
“My friends all went into it,” and similar 
excuses prevail. 

As a result of a little direct and a good 
deal of indirect experience, the writer 
has come to the conclusion that the only 
sure preventive of foolish buying of se- 
curities is to teach prospective buyers 
how to investigate what they propose to 
buy. If that is done, and if a few sim- 
ple rules are followed, the chances of loss 
will be reduced to the minimum. 








These 7% Bonds 


are making me rich/ 


C¢<TT’S plain sailing from now on! Ten 
more years and I will be mighty well 
fixed, with $27,000 in sound first mortgage 
real estate bonds, and an independent in- 
come of $1,900 for the rest of my life. 
“The amazing part of it is that I will 
actually have deposited only $15,000—over 
$12,000 is the result of 7% compound in- 
terest, which I am getting by leaving the 
interest to accumulate for the purchase of 
additional bonds.” 
Wouldn’t you like to look forward to a definite 


day when you will free from money worries? 
You can. 7% Adair Protected Bonds, created and 
safeguarded by the South’s Oldest Mortgage In- 
vestment House, with a record of 59 years without 
loss to a single customer, offer the safest, surest way 
to accumulate a fortune in a comparatively short 
time. 


Mail the coupon ye § for our booklet describ- 


ing these bonds in detail, together with a circular 
of a 7% first mortgage bond issue. 


Adair Realty & Trust Company 


The Souths Oldest Mortgage Investment House 


ATLANTA 
Philadelphia, Land Title Bldg. Jacksonville, Adair Bldg. 
NEW YORK 
Adair Realty & Mortgage Co., Exclusive Distributors 
270 Madison Ave., N. Y. 





“No Loss to any Investor in 59 years > 
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- Adair Realty & Trust Company Fi 
p Dept. Y-7, Healey Bldg., Atlanta & 
I Gentiemen: Please send your booklet, “How to Judge . 
1 Southern Mortgage Bonds,”’ and descriptive circular of s 
! a7% offering. : 
: Name. ' 
s & 
5 Address : 
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I am referring to investments, not to 
speculations. The difference should be 
plain. An investment is purchased pri- 
marily for permanent safety of principal 
and moderate, steady income. A specu- 
lation is purchased primarily on the 
chance, or in the fond belief, that there 
will be income, but that the prncipal will 
vastly increase in market if not in in- 
trinsic value. Speculators gamble on the 
future; investors study the past and esti- 
mate on the future in the light of known 
facts. 

How can an investment be investi- 
gated? How, in short, can the average 
busy professional or business man sat- 
isfy himself as to the real worth of a 
stock? 

In the first place, it should be said that 
there never was a time when information 
about stocks and bonds could be ob- 
tained at less cost in time than to-day. 
The business of collecting and dissemi- 
nating facts about investments is now 
highly and ably organized by competent 
firms, who send out to subscribers period- 
ical reports on practically every issue. 
Every large bank and most small banks 
subscribe to one or more of these reports 
and are always willing to let customers 
examine them at their convenience. The 
names of these reports can be secured 
from your banker. 

In investigating the real worth of an 
investment it is not enough to know 
where to look for unbiased information. 
One must know how to interpret biased 
information and, still more important, 
what information is significant and what 
is of no particular significance. And this 
requires much more than a superficial 
knowledge of business, economics, and 
finance. 

Clearly, the advertising circulars are 
of the nature of biased information. 
Many. of them are downright dishonest. 
Many are absolutely honest. How can 
the average investor determine without 
additional study whether the advertise- 
ment is true or the reverse? He is likely 
to be further confused because, sooner or 
later, he is bound to find himself on the 
mailing list of one or more brokers who 
issue attractive “Investment Letters.” 
As long as printing is cheap, it will be 
used by the unscrupulous as well as the 
scrupulous. The thing to realize is that 
an investment letter can be no better 
than the house which publishes it. Be- 
fore, then, giving credence or even pass- 
ing attention to such literature one 
should know something about the author. 
If one cannot find out anything about 
the house that publishes the circular, the 
safest course is to drop it into the waste- 
basket. 

The investor must also always realize 

















Who Helps You 
Select Safe 
Investments e 


Most investors do not 
find time to search 
‘out all the important in- 
formation concerning a 
bond issue needed to judge 
its quality as an invest- 
ment. They should learn 
and apply certain funda- 
mental tests of safety; but 
when all is said and done, 
the average person’s suc- 
cessin investmentdepends 
a great deal upon the 
character of the bond 
house with which hedeals. 
The rules for selecting a 
competent house and 
the many services it is 
equipped to perform for 
you are fully explained in 
the book “What Your In- 

vestment Banker 

Does for You” 

sent on request. 


7 % First Mortgage 
Bonds offered 
by Caldwell & Com- 
pany embody defin- 
itely superior fea- 
Wo) tures of safety made 
“ unt possible by the 
The Home of Dormally strong de- 
Coldwell & Co., , se me money bn 
spectalists in nance the stea 
High Grade 7% orowth of pacar 


First Mortgage = 
Southern Bonds Ous Southern Cities. 


Caldwell & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


Southern Municipal, Corporation and Mortgage Bonds 
1407 Union Street 
Nashville Tennessee 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





Please send me complimentary copy of 
“WHAT YOUR INVESTMENT BANKER 
DOES FOR YOU” 
and Current Offerings 


soccer eeeeseeer 





NAME 





ADDRESS 




































Florida’s Oldest First Mortgage Bond House 





“ Bonds that pay a good rate of interest and 
that pay our money back on the day it is due— 
without delay or excuse—are the only kind of 
bonds we want to own. We are working to 
accumulate money, and we can’t afford to take 
chances.” 

Miller First Mortgage Bonds are helping 


PORRERSNANSSSS SSSA e 
G. L. Miller Bond & Mortgage Company 
608 Miller Building, Miami, Florida 

Please send me, without obligation, booklet “‘The Ideal 
Investment,” with circular describing a Miller First 
Mortgage Bond issue paying up to 74%. 1 am seeking 
a good investment for $..........+++. maturing in about 
entsnatonennsese years. (These blanks need not be filled in, 
but the information helpsustogive you personal service.) 


DGBPOOR. 2c cccccccccccceccccccccccccccccccccceceecesoccoese 
City and State. .....c.cccccccccccceccccercccccccccccccccece 


Foeseseseeeesess 


“74% Interest and 
Money Back When Due” 


people all over the United States to win 
financial independence. Interest up to 714% 
—the normal Florida rate—makes money 
accumulate fast. Investigate these bonds that 
have the unbroken record of safety. Mail the 
coupon today for booklet, “‘ The Ideal Invest- 
ment.” 


G. L. Miller 


BOND & MORTGAGE 


Company 


608 Miller Building, Miami, Florida 











that the stock-selling house, like the 
storekeeper, has goods to sell, and that 
the temptation is always present to “un- 
load” as rapidly as possible. The first- 
class house also wants to unload quickly, 
so as to free its funds for other uses. 
This is the real economic reason behind 
the typical “rush” tactics of many a 
salesman. The house may or may not 
have investigated carefully the business 
whose shares it is distributing. If it has 
taken on an issue of dubious value, the 
natural selfish impulse is to get rid of it 
as soon as possible. In fact, if the sales- 
man is impatient, if he tells you that this 
opportunity will not last long—if he 
tries, in short, to stampede you into pur- 
chasing—the chances are that his com- 
modity is “souring” on his hands.® 

What I have just said applies to the 
less desirable houses. These are the 
houses that flood the mails of teachers, 
ministers, and business men as_ well 
with their glittering opportunities. Just 
as one bad egg spoils an omelet, so one 
bad broker spoils the chances of all with 
the duly suspicious purchaser. The 
wisest course, therefore, is for the cus- 
tomer to investigate independently of 
brokers’ advice. The honest broker 
always encourages this step. 

So much for general negative warnings. 

The basic principle of careful investi- 
gation of investments, or, indeed, of any- 
thing else, is invariably to get different 
points of view and different sets of facts. 

I can illustrate this from the experience 
of a friend who has had a remarkably 
successful career for one who is frankly 
an amateur. When he has, say, a thou- 
sand dollars for investment, he goes to 
the officers of two different banks and to 
one or more well-established brokers and 


discusses his problem with them. In 
each case he gets a list of investments. 
When he has three or four lists from 
these excellent sources, he compares them 
and purchases only such stocks or bonds 
as appear on every one of the lists. In 
this way he secures a consensus of the 
opinions of experts. This practice, fol- 
lowed consistently for a number of years, 
has resulted in building up a conserva- 
tive little estate with the minimum of 
loss. At least once a year he submits his 
entire list of holdings in the same fash- 
ion, and thus obtains information as to 
securities which had better be disposed of 
than retained. 

This illustrates the principle which 
should underlie all investigation of in- 
vestments, namely, to seek information 
from reliable sources, and to seek it from 
more than one such source. 

In Massachusetts and New York, for 
example, the investments of savings 
banks are prescribed by law, and from 
time to time lists of such legally ap- 
proved securities are published. Here is 
another source of information which it is 
well to investigate before making a pur- 
chase. The fact that the security you 
have in mind is not on such a list does 
not necessarily mean that it is bad, and 
the fact that it is so approved does not 
mean that something untoward might not 
happen. But it is a valuable cross- 
check. 

In buying bonds secured by a mort- 
gage to a bank or trust company it is 
important to know something of that 
bank, of its standing and of its experi- 
ence in this kind of work. As it is the 
function of the trustee to safeguard the 
interests of the bondholders, the bond- 
holder is naturally interested both in the 








character of the trustee and in the teri, 
of the trust, a copy of which can usually 
be obtained or at least read in some 
office. Here also, as in the case of stocks, 
one can readily obtain a copy of the an- 
nual report or of the financial statement 
of the company, which will contain, 
among other things, a list of the officers 
and directors. All such data are use- 
ful in arriving at a judgment as to the 
earning power and stability of securi- 
ties. 

It is not the object of this article to 
discuss at length how to investigate in- 
vestments, but to indicate broadly the 
need for investigation, and, in addition, 
some of the sources of information which 
are open at no or at little cost to any one 
who has the wisdom to avail himself of 
them. Time and patience are involved, 
but, irrespective of the sum to be in- 
vested, the expenditure of energy is 
worth while. Money that has been stu- 
pidly invested is little better than money 
thrown away. If investors would keep 
in mind the central purpose, and would 
also remember that by the exercise of 
wits they can secure plenty of reliable 
information, the annual loss of dollars in 


the United States would be much less | 


than it is to-day. 
The so-called “American rule” defining 


proper investments for trustees is a good | 


guide for everybody, whether a trustee 
or otherwise: 

“He is to observe how men of pru- 
dence, discretion, and intelligence man- 
age their own affairs, not in regard to 
speculation, but in regard to the perma- 


nent disposition of their funds, consider- |: 


ing the probable income, as well as the 
probable safety of the capital to be in- 
vested.” 

Such observation cannot be made has- 


tily. As haste makes waste, so the oppo- 


site quality tends toward conservation. 








A Business Opportunity 


exists for the man who wishes to be his own 
boss and the owner of a permanent, ever- 
expanding, profitable merchandising service. 
It may start with $100 capital, or $10,000, 
but it cannot start without capital. The 
degree of success has no reasonable limit. 
It has attracted to it and has today en- 
gaged in it, men who are conspicuous suc- 
cesses and of long and wide experience in 
merchandising, with capital abundant for 
all their requirements; and the other ex- 
treme of men and women with limited busi- 
ness experience and qualifications, and very 
small capital. 

No man is too big for the business. 

Men of strong professional standing with 
splendid incomes have given up these in- 
comes and their professional work to en- 
gage in this service, with success. 

The business is merchandising, but it en- 
tails a_ service that is unique, intensely 
interesting—productive of great enthusiasm, 
and broadly constructive. It makes you 
the greatest benefactor in your community, 
town, city, or district, and pays you a real 
profit for such benefaction. 

Service is the foundation of all real suc- 
cess, and this service literally enables you 
to take time from eternity and put it into 
the life of man, and make legitimate profits 
in doing so. 

Address Manufacturer, care Motive Publishing House, 
Sunnyside Ave., Chicago, Ill 
( The above is not merchandising books or magazines) 
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ing, Tramping. One night from Toronto. 
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Address Miss B. ORR, Wabi-Kon Camp, Timagami, Ont. 


New York 
Keene Valley Inn, Keene Valley, N. Y. 


Adirondack Mts. Rates $18 to $30 per 
week. 75 rooms. Fresh vegetables, own gar- 
den. Tennis, dancing, pit po amme two miles. 
Special rates for Sept. W. BLOCK, Prop. 


“wiLDWoop. *? A pleasant home in the 
woods, appealing to nature lovers. Quiet, 
refined,unpretentious. Within commutin dis- 
tance. Tennis, fishing. Box 194, Katonah, N.Y. 














Massachusetts 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
The Leslie 


A quiet, cosy little house by the sea 
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isi ppipceileutial hotel of nighest type, combining | jiable, dependable and ethical, Every com; 
very a ‘eal nome, ota ie at emt superior quality. Disorder of the nervous sys- 
B' Haropeas vlan $2.50 ver day andup. | Sin specialty. Fred. W Seward Sry ALD., 
with a3 UEL NAYLOR, Manager. sath - 
in- if 
en- | Maine Graduate Nurse, Registered yi!) board, 
pen ba — for ouphueeet or Spout 6 — at i 
, SB~ On beautiful 10me on the Hudson, about 65 miles miles 
isely § CAMP CEBENNEK Torsey ao from New York. Large airy room, shady, 
asm, | Readfield, Maine, o pen until Nov. 1. Won- spacious grounds, and large porches. Fifteen 
you P derful black bass fis ning, canoeing, duck and | years’ experience in sanatoriums and private 
nity, [/® partridge shooting. Excellent food, comfort- | nursing. Reasonable rates. 2,625, Outlook. 
real f — ana © $25 per week. No extras. Ad- 
p dre 
suc- ii 7 A. CEAGS, Rauts Ek, Sams. T= BeecuEs, Paris Hitt. ME. Health resort 
you ‘§; C , ad delicate, Be ge alescent, or elderly = 
Bs seeking rest and quiet recreation in the in- 
= q onnecticut vigorating climate of Maine. Bountiful table. 
onts large, comfortable rooms, moderate rates. 
The Wayside Inn Address inquiries P. O. Box 252, Norway, Me. 
House, | )NEW MILFORD, Litchfield Co., Co 
: In the foothills of the Berkshires. Open al all Mite: Sanitarium, Madison, N. J. For 
zines) the year. An ideal place for your summer’s the medical care ‘and treatment of the 
paras. eet est. ahoara from New York. Write for book- rvous, seini-invalid, aged, and convalescent. 








kt. 


s. J. E. Castle, Proprietor. 














ligently visited. 


Temple Tours are unique in travel. 
Write at once for ‘“‘ Summer Jour- 
neys to Europe in 1924.”’ 


TEMPLE TOURS 


Make Travel Mean More 








4 ber beauty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning “Outlook” to 


JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care ‘T'raftic Dept. 
IMPERIAL me, RAILWAYS 


for full information 
Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4-5 in the country 


WORTHWHILE TOURS 


Fifteenth Season—1925 
(A) EUROPE via the MEDITERRANEAN, $919.00 
(B) TOUR of the WORLD, 174 days, § $3, 100 to $3,450 
Outside rooms with b 
Number limited Wf, a oe eampee ~~ taken. 


WORTHWHILE Toun 8, Boston 30, Mass. 








Small private 
party with 
‘rance, Italy, 


Six Months in Europe 
onnoctensed chaj nee, 
Sicil ey tgypt, and London. Sailing 
in Octobe References required. Apply 
now to Mise GILMAN, 96 Chestuut St., Bouton. 











Apartments 


j‘urnished Apartment for rent—New York 
City—421 West 121st St. (Columbia Uni- 
versity). Sunny 5-room housekeeping apart- 
ment. Quiet yo Walk-up noses. 
To sublet from October 1. Yearly lease. Mod- 
erate rental. Present tenant would consider 
offer for furniture. Address 2,605, Outlook. 
for one year in Jamaica 
To Sublet Plain, Mass., a charm- 
ingly furnished apartment of reception hall, 


six Outside rooms, and bath. Southern ex- 
posure, steam heat, continuous hot water, 

















Home atmosphere. Rates moderate. Booklet. 


and all modern conveniences. 2,617, Outlook. 


441-A Park Square Building, Boston 
eee————————— 


hounds, Rabbit Hounds, and thoroughbred 
Hound and Airedale puppies. Satisfaction 
and safe delivery guaranteed to any point in 
the United —, farge illustrated descrip- 
tive catalog mailed 

OORANG KENNELS. "Box 146, LA RUE, OHIO 


A Mart of the Unusual 

















weet Cider. Pasteurized, quart glass 
containers, direct from farm. Seal 
sweet, keeps sweet. Circulars and prices o: 

request. ee 0’ the Mountain, Wilton, N. Y. 











EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


yin es PLACEMENT SER- 
VICE—Social workers, secretaries, superin- 
tendents, matrons, housekeepers, dietitians, 
cafeteria managers, companions, governesses, 
mothers’ helpers.. The ichards Buréau, 68 
Barnes St., 





Providence. 


HELP WANTED 


Business Situations 


qa NEED TRAINED MEN AND 

MEN. Nation-wide demand for high- 
canal men and women. Past experience 
unvecessary. We train you by mail and put 
ou in touch with big opportunities. Big pay, 
ne living, interesting work, quick advance- 








ment, ermavent. Write for free book, 
*YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY.” jens 
ash- 


Hotel Training Schools, Suite E 5842, 
ington, ‘ 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 
WANTED, September 15, in a family of 
business women in near-by suburb, a house- 
keeper. No laundry or og Bm gt ~ 
attractive proposition will made 
woman fitted to become a congenial ~ A. E. 
of the family. 5,307, Outlook. 


WANTED—Dependable woman as_ helper 
in a home for delinquent girls in Virginia. A 
splendid opportunity for the right one to 
train into the position of assistant. superin- 
tendent. . Write fully first letter. State age, 
church connection, education, qualifications, 
working experience, if any, references, salary 
expected, etc. Address 5, 331, Out look. 


Teachers and Governesses 


TEACHER- governess for girl and boy. 
Mrs. F. B. Riggs, Lakeville, Conn. 


WANTED-—Teacher for backward children 
in small resident school to do manual and 
recreation work. Tel. 1556 M.’ Sound View 
School, 70 Prospect St., Port Chester, N. Y. 


YOUNG, capable governess for care of three 

irls, 5, 9, and 12 years. Two attend school. 
Bome knowledge of music and French neces- 
letter to 


es. Please reply b 
il, Phila- 


Was. ‘William isston, Cnestuut 





delphia. 















































648 3 
__ SITUATIONS WANTED 


Professional Situations 

EXPERIENCED organist, highly recom- 
mended, at liberty early fall, desires position. 
Willing to train volunteer choir. 5,245, 
Outlook. . 

NURSE, mature, cheerful, capable, care 
for lady or gentleman alone in home apart- 
ment or hotel. lKeferences. Address 413 
North Second, Camden, N 

NURSE for invalid desires engagement. 
Reliable. Highest testimonials. 5,321, Outlook. 

CHURCH position as director of religious 
education or pastor’s assistant desired by 
woman having special training and previous 
experience. C. E. F., Box 6, Wall St. Station, 
New York. 





Business Situations 

WANTED—Position as mail clerk by cul- 
tivated, experienced, healthful, cheerful 
Protestant American woman. 5,325, Outlook. 
* EXPERIENCED woman would like charge 
small inn hotel. Salary or percentage. 5,334, 
Outlook. 

Companions and Domestic Helpers 

POSITION wanted, about October 1, by 
woman of culture, to manage a man’s estab- 
lishment, act as hostess or to chaperon young 
girl, oversee the upbringing of a child, etc. 
Associations valued. Highest credentials 
furnished. 5,313, Outlook. 

WANTED— Position by capable, refined 
woman. Companion, charge of home, care of 
children or convalescents. Loyal service to 
employer. Best references. 5,295, Outlook. 

YOUNG Englishwoman, desiring to return 
to England, offers services as companion, 
nursery governess, chaperon, or secretary 
(expert stenographer) in return for passage. 
Reply to 5,306, Outlook. 

COLLEGE graduate desires position this 
fall as companion (would travel), or as hostess 
in girls’ school. 5,268, Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED woman of refinement 
wishes position as companion to a lady who 
desires kind care and cheerful companionship. 
Excellent references. Address Mrs. Freeman, 
Northborough, Mass. 

_WOMAN, refined, experienced, desires po- 
sition—matron, housemother, care invalid, 
any executive position. 5,320, Outlook. 

YOUNG woman of experience as managing 
housekeeper, hostess, companion, chaperon 
to older children, wishes permanent position 
of trust. Speaking knowledge of French and 
German. eferences exchanged. Address 
Protestant, 65 Plymouth St., Montclair, N. J. 
Telephone Montclair 8159. 

REFINED woman would care forjelderly 
person for life or take matron’s position in 
institution. 5,333, Outlook. 

WANTED-—Light occupation and the help- 
ful as of a man for veteran 
officer recovering from shell-shock. Vicinity 
of New York or Albany desirable. 5,335, 
Outlook. 


Teachers and Governesses 


_EXPERIENCED man teacher desires posi- 
tion. 5,297, Outlook. 

THOROUGHLY experienced French 
teacher, Protestant, wishes position in good 
school. Write Mademoiselle, 5,318, Outlook. 

LADY teacher piano, violin, desires position. 
Experienced. Graduate New England Con- 
servatory. 5,317, Outlook. 

GOVERNESS, mother’s assistant. Experi- 
enced, capable. 5,322, Outlook. 

COLLEGE trained woman, especiall 
equipped to deal with the educational, social, 
and conduct problems of children, wishes po- 
sition of responsibility in private family or 
institution. 5,330, Outlook. 

KINDERGARTEN graduate desires pcsi- 
tion as governess in small family. 5,326, 
Outlook. 

SOUTHERN gentlewoman, college train- 
ing, wishes position. Successful resident 
teacher. Highest references. 5,329, Outlook. 


STATIONERY 


WRITE for free samples of embossed at $2 
or printed stationery at $1.50 per box. Thou- 
sands of Outlook customers. Lewis, stationer, 
Troy, N.Y 

PERSONAL STATION ERY—200 single or 
100 double sheets, 100 envelopes, printed in 
dark blue on good bond paper, $1. Frank 
B. Hicks, Macedon Center, N. Y. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


TO young women desiring training in the 
care of obstetrical patients a six months’ 
nurses’ aid course is offered by the Lying-In 
Hospital, 307 Second Ave., New York. Aids 
are provided with maintenance and given a 
monthly allowance of $10. For further par- 
ticulars address Directress of Nurses. 


FOR your little daughter—a ag a 
comfortable country home on the Sound. 
Excellent schools near by. Careful motherly 
supervision. Preliminary interview in New 
York. 5,288, Outlook. 

FOR sale: Rosewood melodeon. Miss 
Estabrook, Midland, Mich, 


M. W. Wightman & Co. Shopping Agency, 
established 1895. No charge; prompt delivery. 
25 West 24th St., New York. 

MULTIPLICATION TABLES. Seven 
chatty letters, one dollar. Good drill. 5,328, 
Outlook. 

1001 articles repaired, cameras, musical 
instruments, sporting goods, photographs 
retouched, etc. Atlas Service, 32 East 130th 
St., New York. 
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By the Way 


a NTIL Macadam and Telford, about 
the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, disclosed a practical method of 
road-building, there had been no scien- 
tific highway construction in England 
since the departure of the Roman le- 
gions,” says Professor Daniels, of Yale, in 
the “Quarterly Journal of Economics.” 
“Intercommunication between town and 
country in England practically ceased in 
winter, because of the impassable condi- 
tions of the common roads. . . . With the 
simple exception of the mariner’s com- 
pass, the art of transportation . . . was 
virtually static for the two thousand 
years preceding the eighteenth century.” 
The astonishing developments of the last 
two decades, however, make Professor 
Daniels forecast this formula for the fu- 
ture: “Outline your most extravagant im- 
agination and then multiply it tenfold.” 


Among the Atchison, Kansas, 
“Globe’s” Community Characters are 
these: 

Every community has a man who is 
very methodical and yet a failure. 

Every community has a man who 
uses perfect grammar but doesn’t sey 
anything. 


London “Punch” is quick to pick up 
newspaper bulls and blunders. It finds 
a Canadian paper saying: “As the fame 
of the place spread it became quite the 
fashionable thing for revelers to turn up 
at Fradin’s in the small hours of the 
morning, or, as the French say, the wee 
sma’ hours.” And it suspects a disloyal 
implication when a ladies’ paper says: 
“The Theatrical Garden Party never has 
enough seats, and if you wear your best 
shoes your toes are certain to be trodden 
on more than once, especially if the 
Prince of Wales turns up!” 


Quite recently the new Cathedral of 
Liverpool was consecrated with elaborate 
ceremonial. The King, as nominal head 
of the English Church, took part. Eng- 
land doesn’t often have occasion to con- 
secrate an entirely new cathedral, be- 
cause she has so many noble ancient 
cathedrals. It is a historic fact that no 
entirely new cathedral has been conse- 
crated since that at Salisbury, in the 
year 1225! 


Who eats woodchuck meat? A cor- 
respondent of the “Rural New Yorker” 
answers: “We are not all alike; some 
like one thing and some another. Eve 
liked apples and Adam did not, but 
soon did. Whether you agree with me 
or not, I want to say that I believe 
there is not a cleaner animal living, and 
one that feeds on the cleanest of vege- 


tables and clover.- I write from 
market-master’s standpoint; and we hay 

a sign on our blackboard; “Woodchuck s 
dressed, 30 cents per pound.” Th 
marketman adds: “A skunk is the most 
despised animal on earth, but their meat 
is delicious; but how are you going tol 
convince a person of that fact, one who 
has never eaten any of their meat?” 


“Some favorites of the gods havelj 
caught the spirit of work and find in itl} 
a greater satisfaction than in anything} 
else they can do,” says Professor Arthur| 
Holmes in a little book called “Con-; 
trolled Power.” Such a _ favorite’s 
methods he thus outlines, while not en- 
tirely approving them because of the! 
danger of a breakdown: “A visitor hav-, 
ing some semi-official errand with one of 
our great captains of industry once found 
him at noon in his private barber-shop 
being shaved, at the same time having his 
shoes blacked, dictating to his stenog- 
rapher, and eating his lunch, consistinf 
of a sandwich. He apologized for mak: 
ing the appointment with his visitor at 
that hour by saying it was the only 
leisure moment he had during the day!” 


From “Answers:” 

Teacher—“Tommy, give me _ three 
proofs that the world is round.” 

“Well, you say so, pa says so, and 
ma says so.” 


A friend sends us the following story 
as an illustration of the characteristic 
acuteness of one race and the proverbial 
economy of another. The usual “come- 
back” of the third character, the Irish- 
man, seems to be absent: 

“The Jew stood on the dock with an 
Irishman, at New York. A large ship 
was making its way toward the east, 
when the Irishman asked the Jew where 
the vessel was bound for. The Jew said, }} 
‘That boat is loaded with Scotchmen, 
and it is bound for Scotland.’ The 
Irishman wondered how the Jew knew 
so much about the vessels and their 
ports. So he asked the Jew how he knew 
the boat was loaded with Scotchmen and 
bound for Scotland, and the Jew replied, 
‘Because you do not see any gulls follow- 
ing that boat.’ ” 


A subscriber who enjoys conundrums 
sends the following as one of the “good 
old ones:” 

What character in history is there— 
(1) Whose name we do notknow; 
(2) Whose death was unlike any other; 
(3)A part of whose shroud is found in 
every household; (4) The cause of whose 
death is the title of a modern novel? 





eristic 





